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Labour and the Nation 


HEN Parliament reassembled after the summer recess, the 

Government had just overcome the squatters crisis. It meets 
again next week, after a short Christmas break, against the background 
of a strikers crisis. In both cases, the Government took drastic steps 
to protect the individual citizen from the effects of unconstitutional and 
unofficial action. To call in troops to safeguard London’s food supply 
was undoubtedly the only course open to the Cabinet, although its 
immediate effect was not to stop the strjke, but to spread it to the 
provinces and to the provision market workers and dockers. 

The lorry drivers certainly have a case. Their claim for a 44-hour 
five-day week and a fortnight’s holiday with pay had been before the 
Central Road Haulage Wages Board for nine months. Whether or not 
these claims were justified by any absolute standard, they certainly 


_ went no further than the claims which have been successfully pressed 


by many other sections of the industrial population, while the ‘“ cumula- 
tive” week was a long-standing and genuine grievance. But any 
sympathy the public may have felt initially soon disappeared in the face 
of the empty butchers’ shops last week-end. The union's proposal to set 
up a Joint Industrial Council for road haulage should by-pass the slow 
and cumbersome working of the official Wages Board and hopes were 
expressed that it would bring the strike to an end although, at the time 
of going to press, the prospects for a speedy statement were not 
favourable. 


This particular incident, unless it is prolonged, may turn out to 
be no more than the latest of a considerable series of “ unofficial ” 
strikes, no one of which seems, in retrospect, to have been of major 
gravity. But it gains in importance from two external facts. One is 
precisely that the list of such incidents is now a long one. In spite of 
the good record of 1946, when fewer working days were, after all, lost 
by disputes than in 1945, 1947 has started badly, with the token strike 
of shipbuilders in support of their claim for a five-day week, the “ work 
to rule” movement of LNER shopmen, and now the transport strike. 
It would be prudent to bear in mind the possibility that the usual post- 
war industrial troubles have merely been postponed and not avoided. 


The other special circumstance is that this transport strike coincides 
with a period of re-examination of economic policy by the Government, 
from which not very happy conclusions are being drawn. The man- 
power situation is still extremely critical. The latest official review 
reaches the conclusion that no more manpower is now available, or is 
likely to become available, for making goods or providing services for 
the home market. Indeed, several factors, of which the impending 
raising of the school leaving age is one, are likely to make it worse. 
This means thdt the present depressed standard of living in this country 
cannot be raised—or at least not raised quickly—unless there is a sharp 
increase in output per worker. Without this, the standard of living 
will soon fall, since the country is still, in effect, living on Lend-Lease. 
This is one problem that the Government is at present putting to the 
assembled representatives of both sides of industry. What can they 
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do to increase output? The second question of the hour relates 
to the stability rather than to the productivity of the national 
econemy. At present, the barely suppressed inflationary spiral. 
seems to be speeding up. What can be done to prevent the 
value of nemey falling still further? 

If there is any real content to the familiar talk about the 


new responsibilities of the Labour movement, it ought to be 
able to answer these two practical and urgent questions. On 
productivity, the union leaders have responded with a great 
deal of exhortation. But productivity rarely goes up. One 
union after another, officially or unofficially, puts forward 
claims which, when examined, turn out to be claims for more 
leisure. The widespread campaign for the five-day week, for 
example, is buttressed by the claim that it will not lead to 
any lower output. There are cases that can be cited where 
this is true. But in coal it is. cfficially admitted that the five- 
day week means a loss of output. And in cotton spinning, 
as a correspondent pointed out in these columns last week, 
the five-day week has necessitated a rise in selling prices, which 
can only mean that cutput per head is expected to fall. And 
as for the second issue, that of halting the general rise in wages, 
costs. and prices, the Trades Union Congress has hitherto been 
reluctant even to consider the Government’s policy for the 
stabilisation of wages. This attitude seems at last to be 
changing: the union side of the National Joint Advisory 
Council has now accepted the proposals of the Government’s 
draft White Paper on manpower policy. This is indeed a step 
forward, but it remains to be seen how much real. consent. it 
will have in the face of the certainly hostile attitude of she 
the rank-and-file trade unionists. In any event, the stabilisa- 
tion of wages, though important, is at the moment the minor 
point. It is less important to make wages more stable than it 
is to make output less stagnant. What the country needs is 
more output at the present wage rates, but if more output can 
only be get by paying: higher wages, let us have the output. 
Yet the evidence shows that this is not the way the uniens’ 
collective mind is working. Though they are not averse to 
any increases in wages, what the workers really want, as shown 
by what they will strike for, is more leisure—the only thing 
that is quite certainly disastrous to the country. 


The Achilles’ Heel of the new economics has always been 
recognised to be the absence of any assurance that full employ- 
ment would not be wrecked by labour irresponsibility. This, 
it will be remembered, is the only point im Lord Beveridge’s 
book on “ Full Enrployment im a Free Society” where he was 
compelled to rely on blind faith instead of a reasoned. argument. 
If, in conditions. of full employment, the workers’ productivity 
goes down, then all the fine promises of universal wealth: that 
are based on full employment go out of the window. And 
if, when the demand: for labour exceeds the supply,. the workers 
will not resist the temptation to exploit their bargaining 
strength to the limit, full employment wilf merely turn into 
the old-fashioned price inflation, to be followed by the old- 
fashioned. slump. 


The drivers of Smithfield thought they were striking for 


holidays amd overtime. But they have blundered into the very 
centre of the chief problems of high economic policy. They. 
have disproved the theory on which the promise of work for 
all combined with a rising stamdard of living has been based. 
At the very moment when the Labour Government and the 
Trades Union Ccngress were in solemn conclave on these 
“matters (the employers’ representatives being tertivs not very 
gaudens), the shop stewards of Smithfield have poked their 
heads in at the door to warn the Government that they should 
not rely om any. premises from the union leaders, since they 
cannot deliver the goods, even in the most literal sense of the 
words. 

On the evidence, as it exists up to the present, organised 
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labour does not for certain possess the flexibility of mind or. the 
responsibility meeded to work either a policy for wealth or 
full employment. Transport House,. perhaps, dbes have these 
qualities—the sense of responsibility. certainly, the flexibility 
of mind mere doubtfully. But it is painfully apparent that the 
workers will mot follew their chaitberne leaders; they prefer 
to follow the shop steward in the street. It is true that there 
was. the same irresponsibility and turbulence—indeed, far worse 
—after the war of 1914-18 and that it then disappeared. But it 
did not disappear until full employment also disappeared. 
Every time there is one of these unofficial strikes, the conclusion 
seems to be reinforced that it is only when there is some un- 
employment that organised labour will behave responsibly 
enough to make full employment possible. 


This is the conclusion suggested by the evidence available 
at present. But it is not a conclusion that can make anybody 
very happy, for if it is confirmed, it means that full employment 
ina free society is not, after all, attainable and that every 
democracy will have to choose whether it prefers stable employ- 
ment at the cost of controls on the freedom of labour, or 
freedom at the cost of enough unemployment to maintain what 
is sometimes provocatively, but not inaccurately, known as 
industrial discipline. Im short, how can the rank and file of 
Labour acquire enough self-control to avoid the necessity for 
both of the external disciplines—beth that of labour conserip- 
tion and that of unemployment? This is not,. of course, 
a new dilemma. All that is new is the proof that it 
is a very real problem, not an academic argument, and: the 
demonstration that the answer is not to be had from the com- 
fortable gentlemen who go to Trades Union Congresses, but 
from the active leaders of the rank-and-file, the vociferous 
IO per cent who, without being office-holders in the unions, 
actually start and lead the unofficial strikes. 


How can these men be reached and influenced? It would 
be presumptuous om the part of any outsider to give advice 
to the Gevernment, whose members have spent a lifetime in 
the Labour movemrent. But it is legitimate to insist that it 
is with these men, and not with the official hierarchy of the 
unions, that the issue rests. Unless the unofficial leaders, the 
articulate but non-office-holding. 10 per cent, can be brought 
to see, and to accept willingly, their own responsibility in a 
national economic. policy, then the Labour Government’s game 
is up. And so is the game of all those who believe in a 
conscious economic policy directed towards the twim aims of 
stable employment and rising. standards of living. It is, 
admittedly, a difficult problem. The way. to rise in. a labour 
organisation is, very often, to make a nuisance of yourself. To 
the extent that this is true, it puts a premium om irresponsibility 
and: makes appeals to reason self-defeating. But no one can 
say to what extent it is true, for nobody has tried reasoning 
with the rank-and-file of the Labeur movement. ‘They have 
been exhorted and orated at, bui rarely reasoned with. Even 
the bugbear of profits (which the FUC. is still using as a 
smokescreen) might disappear if leaders. whom: the workers trust 
would give them all the facts in simple form. The unions are 
not, after all, unreasonable in claiming that profits policy, like 
wages policy, should be a matter for open and rational dis- 
cussion in the light of the national interest. At present, 
Labour leaders, and even meatbers of the Government, are 
far tco apt to use the lamguage of the class war when what 
‘they desperately want is industrial co-operation, and to talk 
about abolishing profits when what they need’ is rising profits 
as a sign and product of- rising activity. Arrived at power and 
responsibility, the Labour movement must mow be in a hurry 
to cure itself of the purely destructive habits of thought that 
served it so well when in oppesition. At the moment, the 
chief obstacles to any planned economic policy in this country 
lie in the Labour movement itself. Physician, heal thyself. 
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German Unity in Question 


HE preliminary discussions on the German treaty have 

begun in London. The four deputies of the Foreign 
Secretaries—Sir William Strang, Mr Gusev, M. Couve de 
Murville and Mr Robert Murphy—are charged with the re- 
sponsibility both of hearing the views of the smaller nations 
on the settlement and—the more important task—of evolving 
the outline of an agreed treaty. They begin their work against 
a background of the greatest possible confusion. The German 
situation is even more unmanageable than it was at the time of 
Potsdam. In the year and a half that has elapsed, the zonal 
divisions have hardened and any superficial restoration of 
orderly administration has been largely offset by the general 
deterioration of industry and agriculture. At Potsdam the 
victors only had Hitler’s errors to repair. Now they have added 
their own. 

In such a situation, the first item on the deputies’ agenda 
should not be so much this or that detail in the settlement but 
the general question whether a settlement is possible at all. 
Do the elements of agreement exist? Can any bargain be 
struck between the differing policies of the Powers? And these 
questions in their turn can only be answered by returning <o 
the primary problem of power politics, which is: What do the 
Great Powers really want? 

It can be hazarded that the United States and Great Britain, 
however much they may vary in detail, want the same things 
in Germany. First of all, they want the restoration of German 
unity. Their reasons for this are probably mixed. On the one 
hand are the obvious political disadvantages of continued dis- 
unity—German exasperation and pressure, the growth of 
resentful nationalism. But hardly second to this political aim 
is the economic aim of making Germany self-supporting. The 
Americans and still more the British are now caught in the dis- 
astrous consequences of the earlier “ Morgenthau ” approach. 
Eighteen months’ potential reconstruction in Germany has 
been lost. The economy can nc longer revive itself. It must 
be revived from without at great and probably increasing cost 
to the victors. No terms in the peace settlement must, there- 
fore, be permitted to increase a burden which is already intoler- 
ably heavy. 

Russia’s primary motive in Germany is to use German re- 
sources to repair some of the appalling damage inflicted by the 
war, in other words, to secure reparations. The policy 
announced at Potsdam—the taking of reparations in the shape 
of capital equipment—has been carried out to a great but un- 
specified degree in the Russian Zone. In the Western Zones, 
only a limited amount of dismantling has taken place but already 
the policy of industrial stripping has had deplorable political 
consequences, and the economic ruin it creates is such that the 
Russians suspect—rightly—that it will be impossible for the 
British and the Americans to ‘carry out the full Potsdam pro- 
gramme. The Russians, therefore, support German unity so 
that they can have some direct say in industrial policy in the 
Western zones. At the same time, they have switched their 
demand for reparations from deliveries of plant to deliveries of 
reparations from current production—a policy they are already 
pursuing in the remaining factories in their own zone. 

Is it possible, out of this welter of motives and suspicions, to 
draw the elements of a bargain? It is true that the major Powers, 
with France dissenting, all want German unity. It might there- 
fore seem that they could agree on this at least. But “ unity” 
is based on a contradiction of motive. The ultimate objective of 
Anglo-American policy is to restore the national life of Germany 
and make it self-supporting. They advocated unity back in the 
Potsdam days because they thought it would assist towards this 
end, the food and raw materials of the Russian Zone helping 


the industries of the Western Zones to build up their exporting 
power. This argument for unity has been continued ever since. 
But the facts have changed. The Russian Zone is now a stripped 
and impoverished area which would be a burden on the rest of 
Germany for many years to come ; it would not help Germany 
towards a self-supporting state, but rather hinder it. And if, 
on top of having to support the drained and impoverished East, 
the Western Zones also had to begin to pay heavy reparations 
to Russia (as, up to the present, with a few exceptions, they 
have not) the difficulties would be even worse. 

There seems, therefore, to be not only a difference of policy 
but a difference of opinion about the facts between the Western 
Powers and the Russians. The Westerners still advocate unity 
because (apart from the political arguments) they think that, in 
a unified Germany, the East would give economic support to 
the West. The Russians want it because, having sucked the 
East dry, they can get some more out of the West. The Ameri- 
cans and the British hope that, in a unified Germany, the 
industry of the Ruhr can be built up so that it can send out 
sufficient exports to pay for Germany’s necessary imports and 
take the burden off the occupying powers. The Russians hope 
that, if they share the control of the Ruhr, they will be able to 
secure reparations, however much Germany’s capacity for pro- 
viding genuine exports may be impaired. 

On the interpretation of the facts—that is, of the probable 
effects of economic unity—the Russians are almost certainly 
right and the Westerners almost certainly wrong. Unity, that is 
to say, would increase rather than diminish the need to spead 
dollars and pounds in Germany, certainly for the present and 
probably for some years to come. This is true even without 
reparations, and if reparations are to be the price of unity, it 
will be many more times true. “Unity” has recently become 
something of a symbol in American and British policy and 
there is some risk that, in the forthcoming negotiations, the 
Western Powers will be given, with all the semblance of a con- 
cession, the “ unity ” they ask for, but at the cost of an economic 
policy the opposite of what they desire. It is not suggested that 
they should reverse themselves and oppose the unification of 
zones. But it would be as well to make quite sure beforehand 
what policies are to be pursued in the unified Germany. For 
example, it is right that Russia should have a voice in whatever 
precautionary measures are taken to prevent the Ruhr from 
becoming once again a munitions arsenal. But if a Russian 
share in the control of the Ruhr means constant obstruction of 
the efforts to put German industry back to a position in which 
it can pay for necessary imports, then it would be better id 
have no “ unity.” 

The crux of the whole matter is reparations. Apart altogether 
from the moralities of the matter or the probable political con- 
sequences, the economic effect of imposing on Germany a 
reparations bill of $10 billions is perfectly clear. It will at best 
delay, and at worst will postpone to the Greek Kalends, the 
moment when Germany can pay its way. And in view of the 
catastrophe that has overwhelmed the German nation, it would 
be wiser to assume the worst. The American and British 
instinct against reparations, based partly on humanitarian ideas 
but mainly on the reading of history, is a sound one. If the 
choice for the moment is either unity and reparations or neither 
unity nor reparations, then it would be infinitely better to 
choose neither. A present decision against German national 
unity can, after all, be reversed, and certainly will be before 
long, so strong are the pressures towards it. A reparations 
claim, once acknowledged, would bedevil European diplomacy 
for a generation. 

Within the framework of German policy by itself, therefore, 
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there is not a very great prospect of real agreement. Moreover, 
it would be very wrong to put this down to Russian intran- 
sigence alone. The Russ:ans’ demands seem, to them, to be 
justified many times over, and it would indeed be a remarkable 
situation if dollars could be found for the defeated aggressor 
but not for the devastated ally. The key to the German settle- 
ment therefore may lie not in Germany itself but in the pos- 
sibility of an American loan to Russia. The Russians have 
asked for $10 billion worth of reparations from Germany. But 
the certainty of half that figure in dollars now would be of 
infinitely greater economic value. Mr Stalin has on two 
occasions recently referred to Russia’s need for an Anjierican 
loan. The whole atmosphere of the coming Moscow Confer- 
ence might be changed, if successful loan negotiations had 
already been completed in Washington. 

It would naturally be impossible to consider such a loan 
without some political conditions. The problem would be to 
make them reasonable. It is not reasonable to expect the 
Russians to abandon all interest in Germany or control 
over its continued disarmament. It is not reasonable to demand 
that they should withdraw from all preponderance in Eastern 
Europe and tolerate there Governments violently hostile to 
the Soviet Union and actively plotting with any and every other 
Power to join in yet another invasion. But acceptable condi- 
tions can, with good will, be worked out. In the German field 
it could take the form of a Russian abandonment of reparations 
and acceptance of a reasonable industrial level for Germany. 
In return, the Soviet Union should be associated with the long- 
term control of the industries of the Ruhr. In the wider fields 
of international relations, the conditions imposed on Russia 
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(and accepted equally by the other Great Powers) should 
have one end only in view—to make the United Nations 
an effective body for the conduct of international affairs. 
At the moment, the veto, openly used by Russia and 
tacitly reserved by the other Powers, is the greatest 
obstacle to transforming the Security Council into a sort of 
world cabinet with continuous responsibility for the keeping of 
international peace. The attempts to clarify the veto position 
failed in New York. They might have a more hopeful outcome 
if each Great Power were to define unequivocally the field of 
its own “ vital interests ” in which the exercise of its veto power 
could not be abandoned and were then to accept in all other 
matters the majority vote in Council and Assembly. No one 
supposes that the definition of vital interests would be a simple 
task, but the attempt to define would have the virtue of laying 
bare the premises of Great Power diplomacy and uncovering 
the frame within which co-operative international relations can 
be carried on. 

Even to write down such conditions for a peaceful German 
settlement is to be carried to the borders of Cloud Cuckoo 
Land. In the present state of Russian suspicion, in the present 
temper of Congress, in present British confusion and French 
weakness, has any policy which proceeds from rational principles 
to logical conclusions a hope of securing the statesman’s ear? 
The solution of the German problem is unhappily not really 
concerned with Germany at all. It is concerned with the pre- 
sent unhappy relations between the Powers. If they were 
agreed, a reasonable settlement for Germany could be worked 
out to-morrow. Until they are, Germany will remain merely 
the most substantial item of disagreement. 


The Electricity Bill 


HE Electricity Bill completes the trio of the Government’s 
major nationalisation schemes for the present session of 
Parliament. It is not much more than five weeks since the 
Transport Bill appeared. In that short time, broken by the 
Christmas holiday, the public has been required to digest the 
details of the Government’s proposals to buy out the whole of 
transport, to appropriate all development rights in land, and now 
to nationalise the electricity industry. This is streamlined legis- 
lation, indeed.. The calm with which this latest gigantic scheme 
has been received might mean that the public is dazed beyond 
the possibility of having an opinion. More probably, it reflects 
the fact that, after the revolutionary proposals of the Transport 
Bill and the intellectual gymnastics necessary to comprehend the 
Planning Bill, the mere proposal to take the electricity industry 
into public ownership looks almost tame. 

The judgment that is expressed on any project of nationalisa- 
tion is necessarily the result of a number of considerations, some 
of which may conflict. There are at least four questions to be 
asked. Is there some reason, established by evidence, to believe 
that a single ownership of the industry would enable it to render 
better service to the community? Does the structure of the 
industry proposed in the Bill seem well fitted to produce in 
actual experience the gains in economic efficiency (if any) that 
can be expected in theory? Are the terms for the transfer of 
ownership fair and fairly arrived at? Is this the most appro- 
priate use that can be made of those scarce commodities, Parlia- 
mentary time, Ministerial attention and Departmental energy? 
In some of the major cases that have been brought forward in 
this Parliament—coal is a pre-eminent example—the answers to 
all four questions have been given in the favourable sense— 
though with differing shades of confidence. In other cases, of 
which steel was one and transport another, there has been 
equally litt'e difficulty in deciding that the case had not been 
made out. 


In the case of electricity, however, the balance is much more 
even. Of the four questions listed above, it would seem that 
the answers to two should be favourable and two adverse. There 
is a prima facie case for the unification of the electricity supply 
industry in this country, and the Bill does seem to be, on the 
whole, well designed to reap the benefits of unification without 
running too much of the risk that lies in complete monopoly. 
But the terms of compensation are probably not fair, and cer- 
tainly not fairly arrived at. And it is very difficult to believe 
that the advantages of nationalisation, which are mainly long- 
term, are large enough to justify such a high priority on the 
overcrowded agenda of the nation’s business. 

This last point is, in many respects, the one of greatest imme- 
diate importance. However great the ultimate benefits of a 
unified electricity industry, the impact effect of nationalisation 
must be to create disturbance, uncertainty and postponement 
of crucial decisions. With the whole fate of the Government’s 
—and the country’s—economic recovery hanging on fuel sup- 
plies in the next few months, this new Bill certainly seems to 
be another example of the astonishing levity of approach to 
industrial matters that was first apparent in the Trans- 
port Bill. As for the compensation clauses—the second 
point on which an adverse judgment must be passed—they 
closely follow the example of the Transport Bill and the argu- 
ments then used need not be repeated. It is enough to recall the 
two outstanding objections. To insist on shareholders taking the 
present capital value of their contractual rights to income, at a 
time when they have no chance of re-investing their money to 
produce the same income, is confiscation. And for one party 
to a compulsory deal to fix the terms without providing any 
appeal to impartial arbitration is highway robbery—its methods, 
if not its effeots. 

This is the adverse count, on political and financial grounds. 
But as a piece of industrial planning the Bill deserves praise. 
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It is worth while pointing the contrast with the ‘lransport Bill. 
In transport, the case for unification, though it exists, is purely 
theoretical and hypothetical, and nobody knows whether there 
are, in fact, any real economies that unification can bring ; in 
electricity, there are obvious and practical defects in the pre- 
sent organisation of industry. In transport, there has never 
been an authoritative inquiry into the merits of unification ; in 
electricity, there has been a long string of inquiries. The 
structure proposed by the Transport Bill disperses policy and 
centralises administration ; the Electricity Bill does the reverse. 
The Transport Bill not merely monopolises all public transport, 
it severely restricts the business man’s right to carry goods in 
his own vehicle ; the Electricity Bill is not scared of putting the 
merits of its proposals to the practical test of this sort of com- 
petition. Transport is, on the road side, an infinitely complex 
and kaleidoscopic industry which may be ruined by the 
bureaucrat’s touch ; electricity is an industry with a compara- 
tively small number of questions of high policy to decide and a 
great deal of routine administration to accomplish—the sort of 
industry in which a public authority can feel at home. There 
could hardly be a better illustration of the fallacy of the stan- 
dardised approach than the juxtaposition of these two Bills. 


* 


The defects of the present organisation of the electricity 
supply industry are well known, They go back to the early 
Electricity Acts with their literally parochial approach, which 
created far too many far too small areas of supply. On the 
side of the supply of electricity, the creation of the Central 
Electricity Board remedied the most crying defect—but in an 
oddly half-hearted way, since, though the Grid was centrally 
and publicly owned, neither the generating stations nor the dis- 
tribution systems were moved out of their previous ownership. 
This has always looked much more like a politician’s than a 
technician’s structure, and though many economies have been 
secured in generating costs, still more could have been done 
if the Central Electricity Board had been in complete charge. 
On the distribution side, the process of amalgamation has, over 
the years, produced a patchwork which in some parts of the 
country looks like a crazy quilt. The greatest defect is that the 
urban areas have all too often remained apart from the rural 
areas, to the obstruction of any proper balance in the industry. 
In the decade before the war there were several sets of pro- 
posals, of varying degrees of authority, for the grouping of 
“authorised undertakers,” and the debate went on during the 
war. It is difficult to read these various reports without coming 
to the conclusion that a single ownership in each area would 
be by far the simplest and cleanest solution of the problem. 
Theoretically, the “single ownership” could be private or 
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public ; in practice it could only be public. This is the 
economic justification, in the widest terms, for nationalisation. 

Mr Shinwell has, however, been very wise not to set up a 
sngle Electricity Board for the whole country. It has long 
been a favourite argument of The Economist that, where public 
ownership is decided upon, it should nevertheless be arranged 
in such a way as to secure the maximum possible variety of 
experience and method and even, if possible, some genuine 
competition between the public servants. This Mr Shinwell has 
tried to do. He has drawn a distinction between the functions of 
generation and wholesale distribution on the one hand and of 
retail distribution on the other. All public power stations and the 
Grid are to belong to the Central Authority ; the distribution 
systems that come into contact with the consumer and his varied 
requirements are to be in the hands of 14 Area Boards. More- 
over, it is apparently the intention, in spite of the enormous and 
vague powers given to the Minister, to leave the Area Boards in 
comparative independence both of the Central Authority and of 
each other. All of them, it is true, are to be appointed by the 
Minister ; but it is difficult to suggest any form of local appoint- 
ment or election that would produce efficient Boards, and 
appointment by the Minister is likely to give the Boards more 
independence than they would get if they were appointed by 
the Central Authority, which would be the only practical alterna- 
tive. (This, incidentally, is an interesting example of the way 
in which the same provision can be wrong in the Transport Bill 
and right in the Electricity Bill, The Transport Executives 
are required to act different parts which should fit together into 
a single plan, and they should therefore be appointed by the 
body that is responsible for that plan ; the Area Electricity 
Boards are to compete with each other in doing the same thing 
in different areas and should therefore have enough independence 
to encourage variety of methods.) It is difficult to be quite sure 
how much freedom of action the Area Boards are to have. But 
apparently each of them is to be a solvent unit and to have some 
discretion in fixing its charges. In spite of nationalisation, there 
will be fifteen employers among whom ambitious technicians can 
seek promotion. 

When Members of Parliament are not sure what their opinion 
of a Bill ought to be, they sometimes vote against it on second 
reading and for it in Committee, or vice versa. For expressing 
an opinion on the Electricity Bill an even more subtle technique 
of hesitation is required. What The Economist would like to 
do would be to vote against the first reading, as a protest against 
the introduction of the Bill at such a time, to vote for the second 
reading, as the expression of a judgment that the Bill, having been 
introduced, is on balance well designed to achieve a useful 
purpose, and when it comes to the details (some of which are 
further examined on page 109) to register the most emphatic 
protest against the compensation clauses. 
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By way of pension... Capital Instalments of £100 per annum for fifteen years 
commencing at age sixty-five .... followed by an annuity of £150 (subject to tax) 
for the remainder of life... with £1,500 on death before age sixty-five... this can all 
be secured by a male life aged forty next birthday for an annual premium of £55.13.0 
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The Musical Balance Sheet 


N the previous article a brief description was given of the 
growth in the demand for serious music in this country 
during and since the war and the increase in the supply of it. 
The present article is concerned with the balance sheet, the 
revenue and expenditure involved in running concerts of serious 
music. There is a perilous period ahead for many orchestras, 
because in spite of the dramatic increase in the demand during 
the war, and its continued if more sober rise since, there are 
signs that the supply of music is outstripping it. 

The problem of matching supply and demand is a twofold 
one. There is first the obvious problem of providing the public 
with as much music as they are prepared to listen to—but not 
more. If, as evidence at the moment suggests, the concert 
promoters have seriously over-estimated the requirements, 
there is no alternative but for them to adjust their ideas. 
The second and more difficult problem is to determine how 


far orchestras can be self supporting and of first-rate quality © 


under conditions of a reasonable equilibrium between supply 
and demand. It is with this problem that the following 
paragraphs are concerned. 

To take the expenditure side of the account first—what 
are the main expenses an orchestra manager must face? The 
biggest single item is the wages bill. The fees of players 
have risen during the last six years as follows. 


1939 1946 
£ s.4. £ 38.-. 

SES ow sas saasien nesses 2 8.0 210 0 
Sub-Principals ............ 117 6 25:0 
Rank and file............... I 9 0 one 200 


These figures relate to London and the fees are slightly lower 
in the provinces. The increases themselves are comparatively 
modest, but they do not reflect the many restrictive practices 
which the Musicians’ Union has been able, in recent years, 
to insist upon, and which serve to increase costs, to reduce 
quality, and to interfere with the legitimate flexibility 
of organisation required for what is primarily an artistic and 
not a commercial production. On the basis of the figures 
quoted above an orchestra of 80 players will, therefore, cost 
something over {200 for a London concert, ignoring the fee 
to the conductor and any soloists, whose fees vary. widely 
according to the reputation of the individual concerned. A 
Toscanini or Menuhin may command a fee counted in several 
hundreds of pounds, but the more normal range is between 
25 and 200 guineas for conductors and 15 and 100 guineas for 
soloists. Very often it will pay to secure an artist who can 
command a large fee, in order to make sure of a good audience, 
rather than to pay a smaller fee to someone unknown and have 
the hail half filled. These fees cover the cost of a single 
rehearsal, but if a new work is being tried out, or the conductor 
is new to the orchestra and expects more than one rehearsal 
the cost of wages will be correspondingly greater. On the 
average, however, a single concert without any outstanding 
stars would cost in fees about £300. ; 

If the orchestra is a full-time contract orchestra playing 
regularly together -as a company, the impresario, or whoever 
sponsored the concert, would pay this lump sum for a 
single performance ; but the concert manager responsible for 
the life of the orchestra throughout the year would have a 
different kind of arithmetical ca'culation. For the. players 
would be on a salaried contract on the basis of, say, £13 to £17 
for a 30-hour week, about half of which would, as a maximum, 
be occupied in playing at concerts and the rest at rehearsals ; 
ignoring, that is, the amount of private practice necessary for 


any good performance. In this country a self-supporting 
orchestra, without a subsidy, cannot hope to make ends meet 
with less than an average of five concerts a week. But to expect 
an orchestra to give five concerts a week is to put a very severe 
Strain on the players, and to demand more than can be pro- 
duced if high quality is to be maintained. If the five concerts 
are in different places, and travelling time has to be added, the 
strain is even greater. It is widely held that three full-dress 
concerts a week is all that is compatible with really good play- 
ing and this is, in fact, all that is expected of orchestras in large 
towns in America, where generous public ‘support allows for 


good rates of pay and conditions of service, and an assured 
audience. 


* 


The next most heavy cost is that of hiring the hall. It is 
impossible to give any average cost, for halls vary so enormously 
in size and suitability. The cost of hiring the Royal Albert 
Hall is now {£150 a night with seating accommodation for 
5,000, but including the 1,300 seats which are owned privately 
and therefore a dead loss to the concert promoter—an absurd 
legacy from the days when the Albert Hall was first built and 
financed. The size of the hall is a very material consideration 
for, however full, a small hall cannot provide an adequate 
revenue. The lack of good concert halls in this country is a 
serious deficiency, and it means that it is possible for orchestras 
to appear in only a small number of large towns without the 
certainty of making a loss. Conversely, the chances of making 
a handsome profit in the Royal Albert Hall, in spite of its well- 
known technical defects, are so good, owing to its size, that 
players can demand an extra 20 per cent in fees for playing 
there. It has been said that the great artists, who command 
high fees, can only perform in five towns in England owing to 
the smallness of the halls elsewhere. In America, where concerts 
are a more normal recreation of the general public and _ halls 
are more generously provided, a far larger proportion of towns 
can receive a first-lass visiting orchestra on a profitable basis. 
What is required is more large public city halls to seat from 

2,500 to 3,500 people. If well designed, this seating accommoda- 
tion would not necessitate an uncomfortably large building. 

After the players and the hall have been secured, there 
remain considerable further expenses. There is publicity— 
press, poster and handbill. There is the cost of hiring any 
scores and orchestral parts the orchestra does not already 
possess. There are the fees to be paid to the Performing Rights 
Society—if these are not already covered by the licence of the 
hall. And there are the travelling and subsistence expenses of 
the whole orchestra, if it travels away from home, which for 
70 to 80 players may be a large sum and would rarely be under 
£100. On this basis, and without anything very special in 
the way of conductors or soloists, it will cost something around 
£400 to give a single concert in London in a theatre or cinema 
and between {500 and {£600 for a concert in the Albert Hall. 
One final cost must ofen be entered in the account, and that is 
entertainment duty. The imposition of this tax is erratic, 
but generally speaking, when a concert is promoted by some 
person or body which is not recognised officially as being 
“non-profit making,” an entertainment duty is payable on all 
tickets, which averages roughly one-third of their price. Thus 


to cover the outgoings of a concert costing £600 the gross 
receipts would be £900. 
Box-office receipts, which are obviously the chief revenue 
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item, depend on the attractiveness of the programme and the 
size of the hall. Enough has been said about the size of halls, 
but a further word is necessary about programmes. The British 
public is still very conservative in its tastes, and limited in its 
knowledge, and its reaction to an unfamiliar programme is so 
disastrous to attendances that few orchestras have the courage 
or the financial strength to devote much of their playing time 
to introducing new or unfamiliar works. It is in this direction 
that assistance from public bodies can be specially valuable. 

The position about rate-aid for music is extremely anomalous. 
The general powers of local authorities to aid musical per- 
formances within their areas are very limited. Under the 
Public Health Acts of 1907 and 1925 local authorities can 
make a contribution to music given in parks equal to the 
product of a rate of one-third of a penmy in the pound. 
Beyond this they cannot go unless they have obtained additional 
powers in local Acts promoted by them. Few local authorities 
have in the past had sufficient interest in music to do this, 
and their present powers are therefore extremely restricted. 
Many of them have now altered their views, and since private 
bills stand very little chance of survival among the flood of 
public bills, the Minister of Health has been asked to intro- 
duce legislation to allow local authorities to provide halls for 
concerts and entertainments and to subsidise musical enter- 
tainments. Meanwhile there are a few ways of circumventing 
these limitations which keen local authorities have been eager 
to use. Concerts given to schools can have rate-aid from 
the education department, and half of the Birmingham 
orchestral subsidy comes in this way. Concerts for schools 
are now frequently included in the tours of orchestras—par- 
ticularly of string orchestras. The London County Council 
have recently embarked on full symphony orchestra concerts 
for children in the Albert Hall. 

Before the war at least one large orchestra was financed on 
the basis of public subscription—with private persons acting as 
guarantors. This system is widely used in America, where 
civic pride has produced very handsome sums. But it has 
not flourished during the war in Great Britain, and shows little 
sign, as yet, of reviving. Instead public bodies have entered 
the field. Before the war there were a few orchestras assisted 
by municipal funds—for instance Bournemouth and Torquay 
on a modest scale and Manchester and Liverpool more am- 


NOTES OF 


Entente Cordiale 


M. Blum, who in his few weeks of office has accomplished 
more than two years of coalition government, has crowned his 
tenure of the Premiership by breaking the old and deplorable 
deadlock in Anglo-French relations. His official visit to London 
has borne fruit in the shape of considerable agreement on the 
difficult issue of Germany, some optimism about the possibilities 
of Anglo-French economic integration and, as a formal seal of 
the new cordiality, a decision to proceed with the drawing up 
of an Anglo-French Alliance “within the framework of the 
United Nations.” 

Clearly the degree of understanding on German policy is the 
key to the success of M. Blum’s visit. French opinion has been 
growing increasingly uneasy in recent months over the apparent 
determination of the British and the Americans to make the 


German economy self-supporting. In this policy the French see. 


the danger that the reconstruction of German industry—by way of 
American credits—may take precedence over French revival and 
that German economic strength will later become the basis of a 
new menace to French security. This background of suspicion 
explains why in certain quarters the autumn cut in coal exports 
from the Ruhr, inconvenient in itself as an obstacle to fulfilling 
the Monnet Plan, was magnified to the dimensions of an “ Anglo- 
Saxon plot.” 

The official communiqué issued from Downing Street after 
M. Blum’s visit suggests that both Governments have clarified 
their attitude towards German policy in general and the issue 
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bitiously. During the war, when the large orchestras were put 
on a full-time contract basis, the grants from the rates were 
increased, and ranged from {£1,500 to £7,000 a year. Io 
addition, several thousands of pounds might be paid for 
concerts for schools. Since the war the London County 
Council has also agreed to pay £10,000 to the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for one year. These contributions are 
of some assistance, but compared to the costs of an orchestra, 
which may be as much as £100,000 a year, they cannot be 
said to be large. 


* 


There is no doubt that there is plenty of vitality in the 
musical world both among audiences and players. The im- 
portant thing is that this vitality should not be allowed to 
dissipate itself in the effort to keep itself going. The standard 
of playing is not yet nearly as good as it ought to be, not for 
lack of talent, but for the lack of adequate discipline and 
reserves of leisure for practice. To reduce the numbers of 
concerts given by one orchestra each week and to imcrease the 
amount of rehearsal time and the opportunity for a bolder 
policy about the works played there is only one solution—to 
increase the amount of subsidy, so that an orchestra need 
earn less by its own exertions. The Arts Council is the most 
suitable body to control any subsidies from central sources, 
but unfortunately the amount of Treasury Grant it receives 
is far too small for the purpose. At present it contributes 
less than five per cent to the turnover of the largest orchestra 
it subsidises. Locally there is a growing appreciation that an 
orchestra is a valuable asset, and one that is suitable for rate- 
aid. But the extent of the support is still tiny. If, for example, 
the LCC and a number of other London Boroughs would 
between them contribute £50,000 a year in all to the two 
main independent London orchestras it would be possible for 
them to limit the number of their public appearances, to 
travel less often, to increase the number of rehearsals and to 
provide greater variety in their programmes. Similar support 
for other orchestras is needed in the provinces. If the local 
authorities could be relied on to give adequate support to the 
municipal orchestras, the Arts Council could concentrate more 
on the smaller orchestras, on new groups of players and on the 
manifold experiments which are required to keep music alive. 


THE WEEK 


of Ruhr coal in particular. The French have accepted the need 
for a temporary reduction in coal exports. In return the British 
have guaranteed that, if output in the Ruhr continues to rise, 
all cuts will be restored in April. And this agreement on detail 
is coupled with a joint recognition of the general need to take 
“effective steps ... to prevent the economic reconstruction of 
Germany . . . becoming once again a menace to the peace of the 
world.” It is probably here, in the elaboration of a reasonable 
system of long-term control over German armaments, that the 
best progress can be made when both Governments turn to the 
task of giving practical content to the framework of their proposed, 
alliance. 
* * « 


Poland and the Powers 


The elections which are to be held in Poland next Sunday 
may possibly return the most popular leaders to power; but no 
one will be able to prove it, for whatever else these elections will 
be, they will not be free or unfettered. Mr Mikolajczyk has made 
public the fact that 135 of his Peasant Party candidates are in 
prison, that 250 candidates have been struck off the list and that 
some leaders have even been beaten up and killed. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the British 
and American Governments have protested to the Polish Govern- 
ment in a series of Notes with which they have tried vainly to 
associate the Soviet Union. Their recognition of the present 
regime, conceded at Yalta, was based upon its undertaking to hold, 
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free elections. Therefore, under the terms of the Yalta Agree- 
ment, the Western Powers have the right to make their views 
known in this particularly forceful manner. 

Nevertheless, Notes now and failure to recognise next week will 
make no difference to the fact that the present regime will be 
returned by both hook and crook next Sunday ; and, thereafter, 
the British and the Americans will be faced with the problem 
whether or not to recognise the new Government. The arguments 
for non-recognition are implicit in the fact of violence and 
oppression. But a case can be made for a milder policy. Behind 
the elections is not an ordered society but the imminence of civil 
war. Whether the Russians and the Communists, by a saner 
and more conciliatory policy, could havg won over Mr. Mikolacjzyk 
and isolated the terrorist Right is now a matter for history, but 
to-day the situation is that the alternative to the present regime 
is not the Peasant Party but the extreme Right. Again, the 
Polish Government’s record in the field of economic reconstruc- 
tion is notable enough to earn it some respect. And undoubtedly 
in the sphere of industry and trade a field of direct influence is 
open to the West. Given the pre-war record in Eastern Europe 
of political tyranny and economic stagnation, the Polish Govern- 
ment is not unreasonable in expecting at least as much recognition 
as was accorded to a Smygly-Rydz. 


» 


These are the conflicting arguments upon which the British and 
American Governments must ponder. But one point is surely 
certain—they should make up their minds for a clear policy, 
whatever its direction. If the next Polish Government is un- 
acceptable, then let the policy of non-recognition be clear. If, on 
the other hand, it is judged to be on balance the best government 
possible under Poland’s present unhappy conditions, then let 
recognition and support be genuine. At present, both Govern- 
ments fall between two stools. They have grudgingly recognised 
the Polish regime end sent Ambassadors to Warsaw. It is common 
knowledge that the political sympathies of the two men lie with 
the opposition. The recent involvement of the British Ambassador 
—however unjustified in practice—in the trial of Count Gro- 
choeski for espionage is symptomatic of the Embassy’s sympathies 
and contacts. But the British Government gains nothing from 
a policy as equivocal as this. No more odium would be earned 
by full non-recognition. And recognition backed by a genuine 
desire for understanding might achieve some results. 


* * * 


Planning Bill Reactions 


Political reaction to the Town and Country Planning Bill 
has so far been cautious. There is general, if guarded, approval 
of the increased planning powers, and it is clear that the main 
controversy will range around the Bill’s financial provisions. The 
terms on which landowners will be compensated and bought out 
will inevitably excite strong hostility from the Right, but the 
first reactions have been strangely mild—probably because time 
is needed to grasp the real implications. There may be a pro- 
tracted struggle in Parliament, but tales of a last ditch stand by 
the Hause of Lords are certainly ill-founded. ‘The Tory leaders 
in the Lords are too well aware of the danger of being portrayed, 
however unjustly, as befriending the landowners against the people 
to offer serious obstruction. The Left wing of the Labour Party 
would have preferred outright nationalisation of the land and 
may protest on this score; but nationalisation was not on the 
election programme, and the Bill as it stands is quite comprehen- 
sive and ruthless enough to secure effective control over land use. 
Indeed, only the disciples of Proudhon can seriously believe that 
the Bill treats the landowner too leniently. 

There have been suggestions that so complex a measure should 
not have been introduced in this overcrowded session. But if 
some major measure should be dropped—for which there is much 
te be said—it can be argued that it should not be this one. Any 


further delay in solving the thorny problem of compensation and ° 


betterment would be intolerable, and would block the last chance 
of freeing local authorities to plan their post-war development 
of their areas wisely and boldly. But it is in the Government’s as 
well as the Opposition’s interest to accord the Bill a full, impar- 
tial and very careful examination, particularly on the question of 
workability. It is essential to make sure that the Bill, as it stands, 
will not impede industrial enterprise and the housing programme 
and that it really will give badly-placed urban authorities the 
assistance they need. It has also to be remembered that previous 
Parliamentary attempts to tax and otherwise interfere with land 
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values have proved unworkable. It would be sheer irresponsibility 
if, after packing this highly technical Bill full of uncertainties, the 
Government were to try to rush its second reading and scramble 
it through Parliament before opposition can mature. This measure 
is too difficult and potentially valuable for a deaf ear to be turned 
to any reasoned criticism. 


x * * 


The Northern Industrial Group 


The recently published report by the North East Development 
Association on the Northern Region adds little to present public 
knowledge, for it was originally drafted last spring, as a private 
memorandum to the Board of Trade. Perhaps its most inter- 
esting point concerns the immense variety of conditions in 
different parts of the region. Tees-side and the Loftus district 
need first and foremost industries for women; North-West 
Durham, South-East Northumberland and Cleveland need a 
balanced addition to both male and female employment ; Wear- 
side, the Hartlepools, South-West Durham and lower Tyneside 
need chiefly new industries for men ; while Newcastle, Darlington 
and a number of other districts are not regarded as priority areas 
at all. There could hardly be a better illustration of the need for 
the utmost flexibility, outside as well as inside the Development 
Areas, in location-of-industry policy. The report also points out 
that the decline in some of the area’s basic industries is still far 
from complete, and in particular that the working out of iron ore 
in Cleveland and the reorganisation of the coal and steel industries 
may yet reproduce the effects experienced in the thirties. 


The real point about this report, however, is not so much its 
contents as the body which has made it. The Northern Industrial 
Group, the driving force behind the North-East Development 
Association, is a voluntary organisation of business and labour 
interests in the Northern Region, which since early in 1946 has 
been working closely with the regional office of the Board of Trade. 
It has kept local interests in direct touch with the Government's 
policy for the !ocation of industry, mobilised local knowledge and 
experience to assist the Board, and enabled the Government 
in its turn to influence local public opinion. Experience of the 
iron curtain surrounding Government policy in certain other 
regions only emphasises the value of machinery of this kind ; the 
over-concentraticn of policy in official hands has helped neither 
democracy nor the location of industry. Such machinery might 
be particularly useful where the awkward problem arises of 
shifting the population from areas, such as parts of South-West 
Durham, whose economic life is ended. 


Secondly, the Group and Association have done a vital service in 
setting up an efficient social and economic research organisation 
for their region. University research is inevitably a little remote 
from current problems ; and administrative research by Govern- 
ment departments is equally inevitably coloured by official policy. 
The local interests in a region need a research organisation to 
deal with their own current social and economic problems from 
their local point of view ; and in the case of the Northern region 
a service of this kind is provided by the Group and’ Association, in 
co-operation with the regional University. In these days of over- 
reliance on central Government services, the example might wah 
advantage be followed more widely than it is. Point is added to 
this by the specific duty to undertake surveys imposed on local 
planning authorities by the new Town and Country Planning Bill. 


* * x 


Old England 


It is being more and more realised to-day that higher pensions 
are the beginning and not the end of a policy designed to meet the 
needs of an ageing population. This week the Nuffield Founda- 
tion has issued the first comprehensive report* on all the “ prob- 
lems—individual, social and medical—associated with ageing and 
old age.” The Foundation’s survey committee defined old 
people for the purposes of their report as persons of pensionable 
age, but very sensibly recognised that a whole generation separates 
those at One end of the age-group from those at the other ; they 
consequently draw a much-needed distinction between those who 
are “merely elderly ” and those who are “ really old.” There is 
no hard and fast dividing line between them, but the elderly are 
for the most part independent, leading normal lives in their own 

* Old People. Geoffrey Cumberlege, OUP. 3s. 6d. The Founda- 
tion hopes to publish shortly in separate form the committee’s enquiry 
into charitable funds providing for old people and the comprehensive 
enquiry into the provision made for old people on Merseyside. 
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homes, ‘whereas the chief characteristic of the aged is their 
dependence, which often implies serious physical and mental dis- 
abilities. The independent elderly need special housing accom- 
modation to be built for them—partly for their own sake, because 
a suitable house can prolong their independence, and partly be- 
cause, as the committee found, many old people occupy houses 
too big for them. If they could be persuaded to move into small 
dwellings more accommodation would be released for younger 
families. The dependent aged, for most of whom public provision 
in the past has been made only under the Poor Law in public 
assistance institutions, need hostels and homes, for which the 
present demand far outruns the supply. The committee does not 
overlook the needs in this respect of old people of moderate 
means. Both the independent and the dependént need welfare 
services—thcugh not to the same extent and not of the same kind. 
And, like many others, the committee found an urgent need for 
accommodation and treatment for the chronic sick. 

On all these matters the committee’s views, though authorita- 
tive, are hardly new. What is really novel about its recommenda- 
tions is that they are drawn up with an eye fixed firmly on the 
national interest. From one point of view old people can be 
divided into those who draw from the community’s wealth and 
those who contribute towards it. The committce’s recommen- 
dations are aimed at enabling the needs of the unproductive 
group to be satisfied as economically as possible and at increasing 
the size of the productive groups. Thus it comes to the con- 
clusion that the new rate of pension is adequate, provided the 
cost of living is stabilised, for in the field surveys it undertook 
in various towns and districts, though it found austerity it did 
not, on the whole, find poverty—thanks to the introduction of 
supplementary pensions in 1940. But it is concerned lest the 
higher rate should induce old people to retire when they reach 
pensionable age; for its enquiry into the industrial employment 
of old people showed that many of them can continue in their 
same jobs, and many more can do useful full-time work of some 
sort with advantage both to the national income and to their 
own state of health. But the tendency is for employers to insist 
on a fixed retiring age, and younger workers resent the retention 
of old people since it may block their promotion. In this as in 
other respects there is a clear conflict of interest. The com- 
mittee’s plea for further systematic enquiries deserves warm 
support. Re-examination of the retirement provisions of the 
National Insurance Act is one obvious early possibility. 


* * x 


The War in Indo-China 


On January 8th, the French Ministry of National Defence 
announced a decision by which soldiers of all ranks were made 
liable for service in Indo-China. This coincided with the depar- 
ture of M. Moutet, Minister for Overseas Territories, from Saigon 
on his return to France after a tour in Indo-China, including a 


’ visit to the “front” at Hanoi. M. Moutet made no attempt to 


obtain an interview with Ho Chi-minh, the Viet Nam President ; 
he apparently took up the position that a military decision must 
precede any negotiations, and French military moves indicate a 
determination to re-establish French supremacy in Indo-China 
by force to the degree necessary to keep Viet Nam within the 
“French Union.” The heavy losses incurred by the French troops 
and the killing of many French civilians in the Hanoi fighting have 
clearly produced among the French authorities on the spot a 
determination to crush the Ho Chi-minh regime and its army, and 
— is so far no indication that they are being overruled from 

aris 

There is little disposition in France today to concede full sale 
pendence to any part of the French Empire. Syria was an excep- 
tional case; it was not French territory, but a League of Nations 
Mandate, and during the Vichy period in France the “ Free 
French ” were compelled to agree to British policy in Syria. After- 
wards it proved impossible for France to go back on what had 
been done ; but it can hardly be said that France surrendered its 
position in the Levant with a good grace. In Indo-China the 
“Viet Nam Republic” was recognised, but not as a sovereign 
State; the idea was to include it within an Indo-China Federation 
which would in turn be included in the French Union, and the 
French also insisted on the southern Annamese territory of 
Cochin-China being provisionally constituted a separate unit of the 
Federation. But these terms were not acceptable to the Annamese 
nationalists and the prolonged deadlock has now resulted in an 
armed struggle which has assumed the dimensions of a real war. 
It can hardly be called a rebellion, because the Viet Nam Govern- 
ment was already locally in power with its own administration, 
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police and army side by side with French officials and troops. 
The Viet Nam army was well equipped, partly with Japanese 
arms handed over after the surrender of Japan and partly with 
American arms sent to China under Lease-Lend and sold or given 
to the Annamese by the Chinese. There has never been any doubt 
of Chinese sympathy for the cause of Annamese independence, 
and the present situation imposes some strain on Franco-Chinese 
relations. A curious complication is the Franco-Chinese dispute 
over the ownership of the uninhabited Paracel Islands in the 
South China Sea to the east of Indo-China; as France claims 
them on the ground that they -belonged to the old kingdom of 
Annam, France and Viet Nam seem to have a common interest as 
against China on this particular issue. 


x * * 


Strategy in the Arctic 


Mention was made in The Economist last week of the new inter- 
national rivalry over the Antarctic continent; since then the dis- 
closure that the Soviet Union has made a request to Norway for 
military bases in Spitsbergen has called attention to the develop- 
ment of similar conflicts over Arctic lands. The Arctic Polar region 
has a greater significance for contemporary world politics than 
the Antarctic because of the grouping of three continents—Europe, 
Asia and North America—round the Arctic Circle and the pos- 
sibilities of the development of air communications across the 
Polar ice-cap. 

The ownership of Spitsbergen, long disputed between Russia, 
Norway and Sweden, was allotted to Norway by a treaty signed 
in Paris in 1920, to which the Soviet Union adhered in 1925. 
Other signatories of the original treaty whose consent would 
be required for any alteration in the status of Spitsbergen were 
Britain, the United States, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Denmark. The treaty provided for the permanent demilitarisation 
of Spitsbergen, which the Russians are seeking to end in their own 
favour. A Moscow broadcast has now proclaimed that the treaty 
of 1920 is invalid because the Soviet Union, in spite of its sub- 
sequent adherence, did not participate in making it, and also 
because it was signed by enemy states (Italy and Japan)—a 
legal argument which would invalidate a great number of multi- 
lateral international instruments. The broadcast also claimed that 
an “understanding ” was reached between the Soviet Union and 
the Norwegian Government in 1944 about future “ joint defence ” 
of Spitsbergen. No new treaty, however, was then concluded, and 
the Norwegian Foreign Office has now stated that it was agreed 
that no new treaty could be made without consent of the other 
Allied signatories. 

Negotiations are understood to be still in progress between the 
United States and Denmark for future American military facilities 
in Greenland, and in the meantime the American installations set 
up there during the war are being maintained. The United States 
also asked Iceland some time ago for consent to future American 
bases there, but Iceland refused to agree, allowing only a strictly 
limited use of an airfield for American air communications with 
the forces of occupation in Germany. The Russian request to 
Norway is thus parallel to the American requests to Denmark and 
Iceland; the difference is that no multilateral treaty was involved 
in the American proposals and no consent of other nations was 
necessary for what Denmark or Iceland might choose to grant. 
As such consent is legally necessary in the case of Spitsbergen 
and might not be forthcoming, Russia has taken the course of 
challenging the validity of the treaty. 


x * x 


Signor Saragat’s New Party 


The uneasy divisions within the Italian Socialist Party have 
now grown into an open breach. A group of forty members led by 
Signor Saragat have left the Party to form an independent Socialist 
Party of their own. This move springs in part from personal 
jealousies and difficulties and from long standing rivalry between 
Signor Nenni and Signor Saragat for Socialist leadership. Sut 
it is also an expression of the more general European dilemma 
in which every Socialist Party finds itself, once Communism has 
grown to be a force among the working class. The horns of the 
dilemma are these: all working class parties—in other words, the 
Left—feel themselves to be in some danger from the revival of 
Right Wing forces in Europe. In Italy, for instance, although 
there may be some decline among the Christian Democrats, :t 
is more than compensated by the strong growth of the avowedly 
Right Wing “ Qualunquisti.” The most obvious answer to this 
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situation is the left wing United Front demanded by every Com- 
munist Party, including the Italian. But the other horn of the 
dilemma is the fact that ti: Communist embrace can be that of 
a boa-constrictor—as the Socialists found in the Russian Zone in 
Germany. The Socialists have, therefore, to decide whether it 
is more dangerous to co-operate with the Communists against the 
resurgent Right, or to maintain their independence and thereby 
risk a weakening of Left Wing forces generally. Signor Nenni 
believes that left wing unity must be maintained ; Signor Saragat 
that co-operation with the Communists is impossible ; now the 
attempt to combine the contradictions within a single party has 
broken down. 

No one will deny the reality of the dilemma, nor the agonising 
nature of the choice that has to be made. Yet in the present 
circumstances of Italian politics, it is difficult to feel that Signor 
Saragat’s action is well judged. Signor Nenni’s whole approach 
to the question of working with the Communists is moderate and 
cautious. The Italian Communists, although they have shown 
their usual foolishness in attacking their Socialist colleagues when 
there were so many other and better targets for attack, are not 
an extreme body and include men of genuine capacity and honesty 
of purpose. On the Right, on the other hand, the memories of 
Fascism are not dead, and it might not be difficult for the pattern 
of Right Wing authoritarian politics to be restored. Above all, 
Italy has need for a radical, reforming and stable government, 
which in the nature of things, only a coalition of Socialists, Com- 
munists and, perhaps, the Left Wing of the Christian Democrats 
could have provided. By putting one more obstacle in the way 
of achieving that coalition, Signor Saragat has done his Party 
and his country a grave disservice. 


* * * 


Mr Bevan and the Doctars 


The presidents. of the Royal College of Physicians, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and the Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynzcologists have taken the initiative in an attempt to prevent 
a complete break between the Minister of Health and the medical 
profession. In a letter published towards the end of last week, 
they asked Mr Bevan for a clarification of certain points which lie 
behind much of the profession’s uneasiness. The first is the 
method of remuneration for general practitioners. The fact that 
there are circumstances in which a basic salary is necessary or 
desirable does not, in the profession’s view, justify a universal 
basic salary, which they fear would be an introduction to a whole- 
time salaried service in a few years’ time. The three presidents, 
therefore, asked that the circumstances in which a basic salary is 
appropriate should be left open for discussion. The second point 
raised by them concerned the expulsion of a doctor from the public 
service on the recommendation of a tribunal. They asked that 
before a Minister hears an appeal, he should seek the advice of 
the General Medical Council. Thirdly, they asked Mr Bevan 
to explain how the appointment of general practitioners within 
the public service would work in practice, with particular refer- 
ences to the filling of vacancies in partnerships and groups. 

Mr Bevan’s reply was conciliatory. He had already given similar 
reassurances, during the Act’s passage through Parliament, on 
some of the matters raised ; but this restatement of his intentions 
now that the regulations are about to be drawn up should go some 
way towards allaying all but the most unreasonable distrust. With- 
out Committing himself, he at least hinted at the possibility that 
the basic salary might not be universally applied. On the question 
of expulsion, he affirmed his willingness to discuss with the pro- 
fession the procedure to be followed before he hears an appeal 


from the tribunal’s recommendation—although he rather spoiled . 


his case in this respect by calling the tribunal independenr, 
whereas, as the presidents pointed out in their letter, he himself 
appoints two of its three members. Thirdly, he declared that the 
existing members of a partnership will normally have the initia- 
tive in selection for an approved vacancy and their choice will 
usually be confirmed as a matter of course 

In the meantime, the final results of the doctors’ plebiscite 
have become known. The percentage against negotiation was 54, 
compared with 46 in favour. This majority is not large enough 
to justify a decision by the British Medical Association to boycott 
the service ; it would probably have been still smaller if a larger 
Service vote had been returned. Moved by Mr Bevan’s corres- 
pondence with the presidents, and perhaps also by a recognition 
that they were in an impossible position, the BMA leaders seem 
to be becoming less obdurate. This week, its Council passed a 
resolution, to be submitted to a special representative meeting, 
that the BMA is willing to negotiate—on conditions. The con- 
ditions may be impracticable. But this sign of a new outlook is 
nevertheless encouraging. 
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The Voluntary Guinea-Pig 


Though the face of England is changing from a confused 
medley of voluntary effort and private enterprise to the orderly 
plans of a Socialist state, it seems that the plans may still fail for 
lack of the voluntary worker. The blood transfusion service, 
nationalised during the war, may break down if more voluntary 
blood donors are not forthcoming. And last week-end an appeal 
went out for volunteers to take part in a combined attack by the 
Ministry of Health and the Medical Research Council on the 
common cold. A big and sustained attempt is being made to 
isolate the cold virus, and members of the public are asked to co- 
operate by offering themselves as guinea-pigs for the experiments. 

Apart from the extreme discomfort it gives to the individual, 
the common cold is a social disaster ; for it is estimated to cause 
the loss of 40 million man-days a year. The appeal for volunteeers, 
therefore, deserves the warmest support. The case for this type 
of carefully controlled experiment is illustrated .n the success 
that has accompanied the orderly use of penicillin, which may be 
contrasted with the confusion that marred the early use of 
the sulphonamides. 

But may it not also mean that science progresses at the expense 
of the individual? It has recently been discussed in the Lancet 
whether the results of the Nazi experiments on living human 
beings should be disclosed if they prove to have discovered some- 
thing of benefit to mankind, and the balance of medical opinion 
has been that the end does not justify the horrible means. What, 
however, may be the fate of the involuntary guinea-pig lying in a 
hospital ward in this country when the doctor in charge of his case 
has to submit his wishes and his judgment to the rulings of the 
Medical Research Council with regard to the experiment? Is it 
possible that clinical interference by an impersonal medical body 
may affect the interests of an individual patient even more than 
interference by the lay administrators? And may not he on 
occasion be allowed to suffer unnecessarily, or even die, in the 
interests of science? The guinea-pig cannot answer questions 
such as these. But perhaps he has the right to ask them. 

* * x 


The Miners’ Pin-up 


Seldom, if ever, can a Trade Union organ outside Russia have 
pleaded for a general move away from the more attractive towards 
the less attractive occupations. Such a plea appears in the current 
number of Labour, the TUC monthly, and it is unlikely to be the 
last. For with full employment, a widened educational ladder, 
and increasing mobility, Britain is rapidly learning the point of 
the Theory of Net Advantages beloved of the early economists. 
In theory, a dirty, dangerous or socially despised job should 
pay more than a clean, safe or socially well-regarded one. In 
practice, with the educational ladder narrow and unemployment 
endemic, workers in unpleasant or despised occupations clung to 
their jobs and the often low pay which they provided. But to-day 
the shortage of miners and farm workers clearly shows the pull 
of the pleasanter job, accentuated by the tendency, born of 
memories of the thirties, to give a job a bad name and drop it. 

Assuming no relapse into chronic under-employment, this process 
will cemain a major economic problem. For the whole structure 
of costs and prices is adapted to the old regime, with its accep- 
tance by many essential workers of wages far below what, with 
free choice, would compensate for the arduousness of their work. 
To achieve the balance by raising miners’ pay (given their current 
psychology) enough to make their life as attractive as that of an 
equally skilled worker in a modern factory would mean a crippling 
increase in industrial costs ; to do the same for farm workers would 
disastrously raise food prices or subsidies. If dislocation and 
constant inflationary pressure are to be avoided supplementary 
incentives must be found. 

In Russia, extra rations and housing and shopping privileges 
commonly supplement the money-wage incentive, and are in turn 
supplemented by all the resources of a controlled press extolling 
the importance, virtues and heroism of one or another group 
of workers. The British people are less receptive to propaganda, 
nor have they a Government-controlled press ; but publicity can 
do something, and the association of Vesting Day with a beauty 
contest for the title of Coal Queen is less silly than it looks. The 
grant of extra meat rations to miners has breached the authorities’ 
standing objection to occupational distinctions, and rural and “ de- 
velopment ” areas have some priority for housing. But more will 
be needed. Is it too fantastic to imagine special shops, under 
NUM management, wherein nylons appear in alluring profusion 
and where only the miners and their womenfolk may buy? 
There should be no need or even (as controls are abandoned) 
possibility of such a policy in the long run; Britain even in 1947 
is not Russia in 1921. But might it not yet prove one of the best 
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ways out in the short run—especially if, again following the 
Russian pattern, these privileges were largely reserved for workers 
of individually proved efficiency? 


x * * 
Turks and Arabs 


The Emir Abdullah of Transjordan has just concluded a 
successful visit to Turkey, and returns home this weekend with 
a Turco-Transjordan pact of friendship in his pocket. Why visit 
draughty Ankara at the height of the winter’s cold? Turkey’s 
motives for pressing on with the visit are plain. The Turks, who 
used to aspire to leadership of the Balkan Pact countries, now 
see no future in that direction and are falling back on company 
that is a good second best. Again, the weakening of Egypt’s 
defences suggests to them that a new pattern of Middle Eastern 
defence is desirable. Yet again, a friendly Arab world provides 
an assured source of oil and might help to offset Russian pressure. 
The new treaty is an expected sequel to the Turco-Iraqi treaties 
of last March and the Turco-Lebanese exchange of visits in June. 

The Arab motives behind the policy are more difficult to deter- 
mine, for the last thing the Arabs want is to be dragged, either 
singly or as a group, into Turkey’s quarrels with Russia. Further, 
a by-product of the Emir Abdullah’s trip is the light it throws 
upon the rifts within the Arab League. 

This body, though so easily at one on all cultural matters—it 
has just signed a useful Cultural Pact—and on negative issues 
such as aversion to Zionism, is growing sadly divided on foreign 
policy. Over relations with Turkey, for instance, it is split because 
Syria is still smarting over the cession of the Sanjak of Alex- 
andretta (or, in Turkish, the Hatay). If Iraq last year tried to heal 
this sore, Transjordan has now reopened it, for the Emir Abdullah 
is a highly unpopular figure with the Syrian Republic on account 
of his “ greater Syria ” policy. 

From the standpoint of the Arab League, all that this latest 
visit has done is to underline the fact that, in foreign policy, every 
Arab state rates a different matter as top priority, and that none 
is really interested in the priority of any other. For Egypt the 
Sudan, for Syria the Hatay, for Saudi Arabia the American oil 
royalties, and for Iraq and Transjordan, Palestine bulk larger 
than any other outside issue. This fact is concealed so long as 
Arab statesmen confer together and at home. It shows when 
they set off singly’ on foreign travel. 


x, * x 
Conferences on Palestine 


The London Conference on Palestine is to reopen next week. 
Attendance will be larger than at the previous session. The repre- 
sentatives from the Arab states will be reinforced by a Palestinian 
Arab delegation. The Palestinian Arabs, in'a burst of political 
judgment, have decided not to press their claim to be represented 
by the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, and are coming to London with 
Jamal Husseini as their leader. The judgment involved was 
exercised principally by the Mufti himself; a flair for what is 
dolitic has always been one of his few praiseworthy qualities. A 
majority of the Arab delegations come to the table resolutely 
opposed to partition at any price. Unless the Conference 
decomes tripartite no American observer is expected. Whar, 
n that case, of the Jews? Mr Ben Gurion and Mr 
Shertok are returning to London for further talks with 
he British Government, but will not sit down at a round 
table. In the present state of tempers all round, this is 
immaterial. But it is plain that no compromise solution can come 
of the deliberations. The likely course of events (foreshadowed 
by Mr Ben Gurion in a broadcast from Jerusalem this week) is 
that the British Government will propound a new solution which 
it is either prepared to dictate and police on its own, or else— 
—as is more likely—is ready to propose to the United Nations 
Organisation at the time of the Second Assembly. All states 
members may expect a heavy mail from both communities between 
now and then. 

In either event the hard-worked and greatly tried British 
servants in Palestine will have to go on staving off armed conflict 
for many months to come. Will they get any help from the 
Jewish community other than denunciations of terrorism as a 
technique? The first sign that this community shows willingness 
collectively to shoulder political responsibility appears in a sum- 
mons by the Vaad Leumi (the Jewish National Council for Pales- 
tine) to a mass meeting for discussion of anti-terrorist measures 
on Monday next. But this flicker of sobriety is faint as yet. It 
was last week dimmed to nothing by the flash of the worst bomb 
Outrage since the King David Hotel affair in June—the blowing 
up of Haifa Police station with the loss of five lives and with nearly 
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seventy other casualties. To this grave affair the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency devoted only five lines of its daily bulletin, giving, 
by contrast, ample space to reports of pillage by British troops, 
and of anti-British demonstrations in the United States. It is 
clear that those Zionists who are ready actively to work for an 
end to terrorism are going to be handicapped by other Zionists 
who publicly encourage it. And far too many of the latter are 
radioing their battle-cries from some cosy office in New York. 


* * x 


The Corfu Strait Affair 


Albania did fot lay the mines, and did not see who did it, 
unless it was Greeks, and has in any case “ every right to legitimate 
defence” in the place where it was done. Further, Albania 
denounces this “ inhuman act” but cannot countenance its repair 
by British minesweepers. Lastly, Albania attaches no importance 
to the “ alleged facts,” und declines all liability for compensation. 
Such is the gist of the Albanian note in reply to Great Britain’s 
demand for compensation for the mining of HM ships Saumarez 
and VOlage in the Corfu channel on October 22nd. The British 
Government has referred this illogical and “entirely unsatis- 
factory ” reply to the Security Council. There was no alternative; 
but what result, if any, can come of the action? Albania will be 
indicted only by those nations who already indict it. Its prospects 
of entry into the United Nations Organisation will diminish. But 
if its eastern neighbours line up on its side, the incident will but 
lay fresh emphasis on the stale conclusion that the Security Council 
can decide little or nothing on its merits so long as the Great 
Powers disagree. 

No doubt the meeting could secure a reaffirmation of The Hague 
Convention clause which provides that no one, even in war, can 
lay mines without warning. But of what use is reaffirmation, if 
freebooters can lay them while vigilant coastguards clap the glass 
to their blind eye? If the Albanian Government persists in its 
attitude, the only practical task the Security Council can perform 
is to decide whether the Corfu channel—which is at its narrowest 
point only two miles wide—is an international highway or 
territorial waters. If the latter, all traffic had best by-pass the 
small southern Albanian port of Sarande, and sail outside Corfu. 


* * * 


Electoral Registration 


The Departmental Committee on Electoral Registration has 
reported that there should henceforward be two new registers 
a year, published in March and October, and available (with a 
slight adjustment in English County Council election dates) 
respectively for the county and county district and the borough 
elections. The registers should be based, as before the war, on 
a special canvass, and not as at present on the national registration 
machinery ; and electors should be registered at their norma! 
address on a qualifying date, but need not (another change from 
before the war) have lived there for any qualifying period. Postal 
voting should be possible in local as well as parliamentary elec- 
tions, and civilians working for the Control Commissions in 
Germany and Austria (together, as a reservation suggests, with 
other Government officials serving abroad) should still be 
registered even though resident outside the United Kingdom. 
The Committee leave it an open question whether and how far 
postal as well as proxy voting facilities should be available to men 
in the Services overseas. Men in Europe, the Middle East, India, 
Burma and Malaya could be given postal facilities by extending 
the normal length of a general election campaign from 24} weeks 
to five, which is reasonable enough. It seems doubtful whether 
it would be worth adding still another week to bring in the 
much smaller number of men serving in Hong Kong and Japan. 

One virtue of the Report is to drive yet another nail into the coffin 
of national registration. Even if the national registration system 
were accurate, it would still be debatable whether it ought to be 
continued. But the Committee’s investigations have shown that it 
is not sufficiently accurate to serve as a permanent basis for elec- 
toral registers, even though it would save manpower by making a 
special canvass unnecessary. And if it is not accurate enough for 
this purpose, then what other purpose can it usefully serve? 

The tidying of parliamentary boundaries and the new registra- 
tion proposals still leave a few secondary issues on improving 
electoral machinery, of which the question of local electoral boun- 
daries is probably the most important—if, indeed, it is fair to 
describe it as a secondary issue at all. A difference of three or 
four to one in the electorate of wards in the same town is nothing 
out of the ordinary; and, what is perhaps more serious, some wards 
reach a fantastic size. The population of the Perry Barr ward at 
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Birmingham just befere the war exceeded 60.000. As political 
organisers know only too well, local electoral campaigns rarely 
make much impression on their intended -victims. If lecal ebec- 
ti@ms are te be anything more than a reflection of national party 
prejudices, they must be based on familiar local candidates and 
well-known local issues ; and for that purpose small and socially 
“ive” umits are vital. Amd it would do no harm—om a rather 
differemt tack—if an investigation of local electoral boundaries 
were to follow up the hints contained in the Registration Report’s 
muffled echoes of Northern Ireland politics. 


x * * 


Canadian Appeals 


Fhe Judictaf Committee of the Privy Council have this 
week, in their judgment in the case of Attorney-General for 
Ontario and others v. Attorney-General for Canada and others, 
put beyond all doubt the question whether the Statute of West- 
minster (and therefore dominion status) means what it says. The 
case concerned the former right of appeal from a Canadian court 
to the Judicial Committee—a constitutional right, prima facie 
availabie to all His Majesty’s subjects overseas. It can, of course, 
be abolished or limited by Act of the Imperial Parliament. Can 
it be similarly limited or abolished by Act of a Dominion Parlia- 
ment? The Dominion of Camada had purported to abolish it 
in a Dominion Act passed in 1939, and affecting appeals not 
only from the Supreme Court of Canada but also from the various 
Provincial Courts. This Act raised constitutional questrons both 
between the Dominion and the Judicial Committee and, an even 
niere thorny subject, berween the Dominion Federal structure 
and the Canadian Provinces, and both issues were involved in 
the case before the Judicial Committee. The Committee held 
that the powers to regulate the judicial procedure of the Dominion 
contained in the British North America Act of 1867 (which 
established the Dominion) must be considered in the changing 
light of Commonwealth relationships. As the Lord Chancellor 
put it, “the flexible imterpretation must be given which changing 
ciscumstances require, and it would be alien to the spirit with 
which the preamble to the Statute of Westminster is instinct to 
concede anything less than the widest amplitude of power to the 
Dominion Legislature under . . . the Act.” ‘The Court accord- 
ingly upheld the Dominion Act of 1939. 

This decision has two results. First, it makes it clear that 
relationships between the Provinces and the Dominion Govern- 
ment in Canada must be worked our inside Canada and that 
the Judicial Committee is not an avenue of escape from the 
Dominion Supreme Court. Secondly—although this ‘s a point 
on which there was never much real doubt—it destroys such 
lurking suspicion as there might be that the Statute of West- 
minster was designed to give anything less than full autonomy 
to the separate Dominions. This latter point is not perhaps of 
great practical importance where the Dominions themselves are 
concerned; but is of very real significance in relation to the 
present position in India and Burma, and the ultimate position 
in such countries as Ceylon. For this reason alone the decision 
of the Judicial Committee will be welcomed. 


* * * 


Germany’s North-Western Neighbours 


The territorial demands of Germany's North-Western neigh- 
bours—Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg—may be unwise ; but 
they are certamly not drastic, especially when they are compared 
with the annexations in eastern Germany. Altogether only about 
200,000 Germans would be affected by them. Nevertheless, these 
demands have given rise to a feeling of uncertainty and even fear 
all along Germany’s western frontier from Luxemburg to the 
Ems estuary. In South Schleswig a number of Germans have 
declared themselves to be Danes im the hopes of receiving help 
and food parcels from Denmark across the frontier. These Speck 
Danes (Speck is the German for “ham”) can now almost be 
counted a nationality apart. But along Germany's western 
frontiers no such phenomenon has taken place. There are 
no Speck Belgians or Speck Dutch, possibly because no 
tempting ban of “ham” is held out to the berder Germans. 
The lccal German population of the border areas is very 
srengly opposed to incorporation in the neighbouring cowntries. 
The only party with a quasi-separatist tinge, the Rhemische Volks- 
partet, has not struck any roots—it obtained only 7 or 8 per cent 
of the vete im the last elections. All along the north-western 
frontier demonstrations for unity with the rest of Germany have 
taken place recently. 
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Yet the Germams are aware that theie own wishes count 
for very hte these days, and the prospect of frontier adjust- 
ments has meanwhile given rise to a widespread fear that, 
as in the east, so in the west, a shutting of the frontier may be 
accompanied by the expulsion of the local population. Official 
and semi-official statements from The Hague and Brussels have 
increased rather than allayed such apprehensions. ‘The Dutch 
have issued an official warning that “no Nazis will be allowed to 
remain in the districts which are to come under Dutch 
sovereignty.” The percentage of Nazis among the population of 
the frontier acea has certainty been rather high ; and, apart from 
this, the Germans are not certain that the term “ Nazi” will not 
be interpreted ro include the members of all sorts of orgamisations 
that’ were auxiliaries to the National Socialist party, in which case 
the formula that “no Nazis would be permitted to stay behind” 
would eeally spell the expulsion of an overwhelming majority of 
local Germans. Semi-ocfficial Belgian statements that Nazis amd— 
oddly enough—war invalids would be expelled have had a similar 
effect. The mood of uncertainty has been increased by the Ger- 
mans’ rather unhappy experiences, at the hands of the Belgians, 
whose military occupation mow covers a fairly big slice of the 
British zone, an area extending as far as Cologne, including 
Cologne itself. 


x * * 


Dutch Claims on Germany 


Holland’s attitude towards Germany is characterised by a 
curious contradiction. The Dutch know that their own prosperity 
is to a large extent dependent on Germany’s economic recovery. 
An industrial standstill in the Ruhr inevitably brings im- 
poverishment to the Netherlands. In spite, therefore, of thei: 
appalling sufferings under the Germans, the Dutch are perhaps 
the least given of all Ger- 
many’s neighbours to ideas of 
revenge, and their govern- 
ment has. accordingly aligned 
itself with the critics of 
Potsdam and demands the 
restoration of German indus- 
trial output to the highesi 
pessible level compatible with 
security. 

On the other hand, the 
Dutch are anxious to get rid 
of German competition in 
those fields in which in the 
past they have felt it most 
directly. Their claims on 
Germany, set out in an Official 
memorandum, aim in the 
main at ensuring that in 
future their ports and water- 
ways Shall not suffer from the 
competition of German water 
transport. Any German 
government should, according 
to this memorandum, be for- 
bidden to take measures that 
would favour traffic between 
the Ruhr and the German Nerth Sea’ ports, such as 
low rates or subsidies to German rail, read and waterway 
transport. The setting up of a special body is proposed for the 
control of Germany’s entire transport system. The peace treaty 
should prohibit Germany from constructing new canals and from 
deepening or widening any old ones. At present the tendency of 
the British Military Government to route nearly all the traffic 
between the British Zone and foreign countries via Hamburg is 
causing considerable resentment in the Netherlands. At the same 
time the Dutch demand a number of special privileges, such as 
the payment by Germany of all Dutch transit services in hard 
currency, a special status for Dutch merchants as intermediaries 
in Germany’s foreign trade, and so on. In addition, concessions 
for the exploitation of German coal mines on the left and right 
banks of the Rhine are demanded, which would free the Nether- 
lands from the need to pay for imports of German coal in the 
future ; the Dutch also ask freedem to exploit potash fields in 
the neighbourhood of Wesel and Xanten and oil deposits in the 
Boutange Marshes (which Holland wishes to annex). Thesé¢ 
territorial demands ace negligible compared with the economic 
claims which, if satisfied, would almost certainly result in thé 
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Letters to 
The Planning Bill 


Sir,—Your article marshals the contentious issues in the Bill 
so ably that some of your guns put others out of action. You 
agree that the advantages of planning justify a “new crop of 
controls”; you approve the controls proposed ; and you don’t 
like controls. That is the religion of all sensible men. A com- 
punctious planner, sharing your misgivings, is more likely to keep 
them to himself. Feeding the anti-control guns adds to the din 
of the battle, but I am glad you stop supplies at the point where 
they imperil the victory of control. 

Any planner not a self-satisfied fool must agree with you also 
on the need for a wise and speedy, as well as vigorous, adminis- 
tration. Of this we cannot feel certain ; but even reasonably good 
planning will be better than the past chaos. 

As to compensation and betterment, the vital thing is that 
necessary restrictions, such as green-belt reservations and lowered 
density, shall not be precluded by the incidence of cost. This 
indispensable pre-condition of planning the Bill does provide. 
Planners uphold the principle of fair compensation for any re- 
sultant loss of value. It is not part of their creed to “obtain the 
objective cheaply.” Only because opinion has sometimes asked 
for an overt balance in the planning account have we sought to 
equate compensation and betterment. It is one of the merits of this 
Bill that it does not attempt that equation. But still planners 
will favour the fairest possible allocation of benefits and costs. 

If, therefore, you are right that the £300 million is too little, 
Parliament should increase it. I have seen no calculations, and 
there is no consensus of planning opinion as to the sum. But 
personally I am puzzled by your conviction that it is too low, that 
it was hit on by some “hasty and tendentious method,” and that 
it is less than the Barlow and Uthwatt committees would have 
thought reasonable. The Barlow “guess” of £400 million in- 
cluded “ dead-ripe” land ; the £300 million excludes it. The 
Uthwatt “shot” was £9,000,000 a year, which at 30 years’ pur- 

chase comes to £270 million. 

I have no desire to “rob landowning Peter to pay planning 
Paul.” But, with a stabilising population, I find it difficult to 
believe that Britain would have used more than 500,000 acres of 
new land in half a century from 1939. If it had, derelict areas 
in towns must have caused a collapse -in urban values. Using 
the Uthwatt assumption of £200 an acre as an average value of 
development rights, my “hasty and tendentious method” pro- 
duces a figure of £100 million. The phenomenon of “ floating 
value,” of course, justifies a figure in excess of one based on likely 
overall development. I was, therefore, as a believer both in the 
economy of planning and the virtue of liberality, surprised and 
pleased that the Treasury had agreed to £300 million. But col- 
leagues to the Right and Left may shoot at me for this emotion.— 
Yours faithfully, F. J. OSBORN 

(Chairman of Executive, Town and 
Country Planning Association) 
16, Guessens Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


(Certainly the Barlow “ guess ” of £400 million included “ dead- 
ripe” land ; but it related only to undeveloped land and did not 
seek to compensate, as does the Bill’s £300 million, for the reduc- 
tion of all land, developed as well as undeveloped, to its “ existing 
use” value. Moreover, the Barlow figure related to 1937, since 
when the value of money has fallen by at least a third. Through- 
out, the Bill fails to make any provision for changes in the value 
of money. A further indication that the Government knows the 
£300 million compensation to be too low is provided by its decision 
to exclude from compensation all land with an average develop- 
ment value of under £20 an acre. It follows that a 1o0-acre farm 
with an £1,800 development value would be excluded—a situation 
which would hardly be necessary if the global sum of compensation 
were adequate.—EDITOR.] 


The Shilling and the Gas 


Sir,—I have to report the disoovery of a mew economic law— 
currency which will not go into a gas meter drives out currency 
that will. Where are the shillings of yesteryear?—Yours faith- 
fully, D. E. W. Gres 

9 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 


[Clearly this will have to be known as Gibb’s Law.—EprTor.] 





the kditor 
The Music Boom 


Sir,—It is encouraging to find such a paper as The Economist 
surveying the world of serious music. 

It is very true that “ the musical world has not that passion for 
Statistics found in some other spheres” ; perhaps more serious is 
the lack of passion for co-ordination. Music, symphonic music 
certainly, is now an industry. Large sums of money, numerous 
specialists and immense audiences are inv@tved. Yet much of the 
music offered to this public is organised haphazardly, often with 
no respect for the specialists or audiences mentioned. 

Certain orchestras—I mention the London Philharmonic and 
Hallé as outstanding examples—have made every effort to put their 
houses in order with the assistance of the Arts Council and 
municipal authorities. They are not shy of statistics, and, indeed, 
present detailed reports each year. But even when the members 
of the LPO make great sacrifices, as they have done unfailingly 
since 1939, even when costs are kept to the minimum con- 
sistent with a high standard of work, heavy deficits have to be 
faced. I believe that public bodies will ultimately guarantee the 
best orchestras, and that intelligent co-ordination will follow ; in 
the meantime, enlightened sections of the public should give their 
support to those orchestras whose methods of organisation promise 
to survive the prevailing anarchy. 

An important factor, although it lies outside the scope of your 
article, is musjcal education. Without this, the repetition of a 
few popular programmes (owing to the lack of general interest in 
works off the beaten track) will, as your correspondent points 
out, spell commercial ruin. And our finest orchestras may be 
involved in that ruin. 

In Birmingham, and to a lesser extent elsewhere, education in 
symphonic music is already being given to all children. London 
is now taking encouraging steps in a similar direction. A rapid 
development in the introduction of children and adolescents will 
not only help to prepare an enlightened audience for the best 
music ; it will enrich the lives of thousands who, in the past, have 
been deprived of this valuable cultural experience.—Yours 
faithfully, Tuomas RusseELL, Chairman 

London Philharmonic Orchestra, 

53 Welbeck Street, London, W. 1 


From The Economist of 1847 


January 16, 1847 

The natural effect of suffering and distress, arising from 
scarcity, is to rouse people to a greater effort to help them- 
selves—to increase their exertions at home—in order to 
improve and extend cultivation—and to seek relief by carry- 
ing their labour to localities where it is most wanted. To 
convert a period of distress, arising from natural causes, 
into one of unusual comfort and ease, by the interference 
of government-money, or of private charity, is to paralyze 
the efforts of the people themselves, to deprive them of the 
means which such events provide for their cwn cure, and to 
expose them more than ever to the effects of similar 
misfortunes. 


* 


The American people are remarkable for their great atten- 
tion to appearances. They are fond of dress, and that of 
the most fashionable kind, and of the gayest colours. As 
there is much more equality amongst the population than 
in England, so the love of fashion is much more general ; 
and you find the wife and daughter of an operative carpenter 
decked out as fashionably as the lady of a governor or a 
judge. But the gay clothing. . . is almost invariably of an 
inferior quality, and upon inspection it is plain that the 
material was “manufactured for the American market ”— 
the high tariff system causing the whole of the people to 
buy and to wear inferior and dear clothing, for the benefit 
of a few manufacturers. Such is the love of dress and the 
emulation of fashions that hundreds and thousands of young 
females willingly starve their almost naked frames in order 
to obtain a fashionable exterior. If the United States would 
adopt free trade principles, and bring down the import 
duties to 10 per cent, ad valorem, it would be an almost 
inestimable blessing, both to Great Britain and themselves. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Secretary Marshall 


tT HE blinding light of national approval which greeted Presi- 
dent Truman’s appointment of General George Marshall to 
succeed the retiring Mr Byrnes as Secretary of State has obscured 
more than the questions which so sudden a shift might reasonably 
arouse. The first section of the President’s annual message on 
the State of the Union, read by him to Congress a day before the 
appointment was announced, received only a fraction of the com- 
ment which such a summary should properly command. 

Yet the Presidential message not only summarised the present 
which Secretary Byrnes has helped create, but set a pattern for 
the future which is to be moulded by Secretary Marshall. 
Therefore, while the man is of great importance, so is the 
message. The section on foreign affairs begins with a statement 
which hides its importance under the simplicity of its phrasing. 
“ Progress in reaching our domestic goals is closely related to our 
conduct of foreign affairs,’ read Mr Truman in his Missouri 
monotone to an audience which still believes that the United States 
can do as it pleases. And then, “ what we do, or fail to do at home, 
affects not only ourselves, but millions throughout the world.” 
These are not the accents in which the Middle West customarily 
speaks, nor can they be dismissed as lip service to a post-war 
internationalism which may be reconverted to a peacetime isola- 
tionism. There is no record that the Republican Congress 
applauded these sentiments, or those of the following paragraph 
which demanded national soundness not only for the benefit of 
America, but also to further “the elements of peace in other 
countries—political stability, economic advancement and _ social 
progress.” Yet this close tying together of domestic and foreign 
policy represents a growing trend in American thought and a 
challenge which both parties must be prepared to meet. 

Tye rest of the foreign policy section was devgted to the work 
which lies ahead. Treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary to be signed in Paris next month were characterised as 
“not completely satisfactory, but as good as we can hope to 
obtain by agreem2nt among the wartime Allies.” The delay in 
arriving at the first peace settlements Mr Truman laid in part on 
“the difficulry of reaching agreement with the Soviet Union on 
the terms of settlement,” but he tempered this with the hope 
that both nations would seek “ the promotion of collective security, 
not the advancement of individual security.” He called for speed 
in peace settlements, for the early recognition of Austria’s inde- 
pendence and the withdrawal of troops, for a settlement of German 
and Japanese affairs. 

As for the American position on the details of these matters, 
during the long debates “ we have made it clear to all nations that 
the United States will not consent to settlement at the expense of 
principles we regard as vital to a just and enduring peace. We 
have made it equally clear that we will not retreat to isolationism. 
Our policies will be the same during the forthcoming negotiations 
in Moscow on the German and Austrian treaties, and during 
future conferences on the Japanese treaties.” 

There is every reason to view this statement as an attempt to 
continue the policy established under Mr Byrnes. Whether the 
President knew when he enunciated it that he would be announc- 
ing the appointment of Mr Byrnes’s successor within thirty hours, 
or whether, as the daily Press insists, his hand was forced ty 
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“Jeaks ” which reached radio and newspaper offices, has not been 
clearly established. Certainly he had on his desk Mr Byrnes’s 
resignation (it had been there since last April) and General 
Marshall’s acceptance (brought back from China by General Eisen- 
hower). Whether he knew he would make the change on Tuesday, 
or hoped to hold it until Friday when he would have completed 
his three messages to Congress, is less important than the fact that 
change impended. 


Frequent change in the high personnel of American foreign 
policy has come to be the custom since the death of President 
Roosevelt and the resignation of Secretary Hull, and jobs involving 
the safety of the nation and the world seem to be done on a piece- 
work basis. General Marshall will be the fourth Secretary of State 
to hold office within twenty-six months. Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg, who helped to bridge the gaps by acting as counsel- 
lors at San Francisco, London and New York, consider that they 
have done their share and wish to return to the Senate. Mr 
Bernard Baruch’s retirement, with his associates, from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mr Eugene Meyer’s resignation as President 
of the World Bank as it enters its operating phase, are all instances 
of the same rapid turnover in high positions. 


So far there is no evidence of a change of philosophy in Mr 
Byrnes’s resignation and General Marshall’s appointment. Mr 
Byrnes stayed until his labours had assured the Moscow peace 
conference, then yielded to the pleas of his wife and his doctor 
and stepped out. General Marshall finished his survey of Chinese 
conditions and supplied the American public with a report as 
balanced as it is illuminating, then was called to a new task. 
Whether he is accepting his appointment to the Secretaryship as 
he accepted his Chinese mission—in the light of a job undertaken at 
the President’s request and to be completed as soon as possible— 
or whether he may be persuaded to make diplomacy a second 
career is not yet clear. Inevitably he is mentioned as a possible 
Democratic candidate for th: Presidency, but there has been from 
him no slightest indication that the presidential bug has bitten, or 
that it would be welcomed if it came buzzing around. 


The agenda which will confront him when he _ reaches 
Washington is formidable. He has acquired a reputation as an 
administrator, and tasks of the first order await him at home. It 
is known that the President desires a double consolidation—that, 
as he indicated in his message, he wants to put together the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces in a single Department of National Defence ; 
that he also desires to bring into co-ordination civilian and mili- 
tary foreign policies so that the State Department and the armed 
services can no longer be charged with pulling in opposite direc- 
tions. Both these tasks are little short of Herculean, but it is 
believed that General Marshall has the qualities which can both 
win the assent of Congress and cut through the knots of vested 
interest within the Cabinet departments concerned. As a third 
administrative challenge, he will be faced with the perennial 
problem of reorganising his new department, which has not yet 
been converted from a sprawling wartime monster to an efficient 
peacetime mechanism for handling civilian affairs in the foreign 
field. 

To these tasks he brings the experience and prestige of his war 
record. The unanimous and speedy approval which Congress 
gave his appointment was due in part to his fame as Chief of 
Staff of a victorious army, but that reputation was enhanced in 
Washington by the memory of his tact, courtesy, clarity of mind, 
his responsible bearing and prodigious memory as displayed in 
wartime hearings before Congressional Committees. Experts 
accompanied him at times, but his mastery of their material was 
evident. and he did not shift to their shoulders the burden of reply. 

General Marshall will carry these characteristics with him to the 
Moscow Conference. He has the advantage of experience both 
in Asia and Europe. In World War I he was a young officer, and 
on the staff of General Pershing he assisted at the Paris Peace 
Conference. In World War II, the British met him before Pearl 
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Harbour and again when he went to London in 1942 to discuss 
technical details of the North African landing; they became 
better acquainted with him in’ meetings of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. He accompanied President Roosevelt to various confer- 
ences, and is said to have been one of the few men to whom both 
Roosevelt and Churchill listened with equivalent regard. 

To Russia his outspoken criticism of the Chinese Communists 
may seem prejudicial, though he paired it with active criticism of 
the Kuomintang. This may be offset by the traditional Russian 
respect for generals of proven ability. In any event, the new 
Secretary is amply able to look after his own diplomatic relation- 
ships. ' 

Men of many minds have come forward to applaud the high 
calibre of this new Secretary of State. It has not been forgotten 
that Mr Roosevelt, in 1938, advanced him over the heads of thirty- 
four other officers to make him Chief of Staff, and that many who 
grumbled then have lived to be thankful. In the minds of civilians 
with recent army experience he has the advantage of having been 
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trained not at West Point but at Virginia Military Institute. The 
brass has not, they say, entered so-completely into his soul as to 
make it impossible for him to turn or bend. 

National approval of this new appointment implies no criticism 
of Mr Byrnes, who emerges from his ordeal with increased stature. 
Two dissenting murmurs have been heard, neither .critical of 
General Marshall himself. The first comes from editorial writers 
finding the suddenness of the change “ disconcerting,” the second 
from people who feel that the making of the peace should be a 
civilian undertaking. As now constituted, the American delega- 
tion to Moscow will include four generals. This may, under 
present circumstances, have advantages, but the implication that 
civilians of meeded competence and experience could not be 
found has already raised questions. The readiest explanation is 
that it is harder to persuade men of high standing in civil life to 
make ihe sacrifice entailed by public service under a President 
whose political fortunes may be short-lived. Generals, at least, 
cannot resign from a tight spot. 


The Truman Counter Attack 


_ (From Our US 


AST November the American electorate returned a decision 

widely—and correctly—interpreted as a demand that the 
Government should drastically diminish its role in economic 
and social affairs. Mr. Truman, with his New Deal heritage, was 
regarded as the “worst licked” and also, unlike Mr Taft, as 
the “least loved ” President the country had ever had, and there 
were demands in his own party for the President’s resignation. 
To the Administration’s then few friends, the election seemed 
an aberrational fit of emotion, while to its enemies the results 
told of a long delayed return to intellectual sobriety. The Presi- 
dent remained silent, as he had been during the campaign, and 
it was widely believed that the “little man” was stunned and 
incapable of expression. 

Now he has spoken an answer, and if the electorate was 
thunderous in November, the President is no less so in January. 
The reverberations, which have as yet hardly started, will continue 
jarringly for many weeks. 

The answer came‘in four rapid-fire messages, one on December 
18th, and the other three within a week: January 6th, January 8th 
and January roth. The first was issued by the newly-constituted 
Council of Economic Advisers created by the Employment Act 
of 1946 and the other three were all signed by Mr Truman: 
the traditional State of the Nation message to Congress, the 
newly-established Economic Report, and the traditional Budget 
Message. They are, in fact, four parts of a single whole and 
that whole could, with complete appropriateness, be termed 
either the Truman or the New Deal Manifesto. 

The messages repeatedly underline the American people's 
concern with the state of business, employment and income. 
Private business is expected and should be encouraged to do all 
that it can to contribute toward the ends desired, but the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the government. Business cycles must 
be moderated, long periods of high unemployment prevented; 
demand must not “ periodically be inadequate to absorb maximum 
production.” There exists an “actionable degree of willingness 
to meet the requirements of better sustained prosperity” and 
“it is up to the government to do everything in its power to 
encourage high volume production, for that is what makes possible 
good wages, low prices and reasonable profits.” Furthermore, 
“Prosperity in the United States .. . is the foundation of world 
prosperity and world peace. And the world is looking to us.” 
With wise action, the rewards of life “can be doubled within 
the life span of those now living.” 

Nor does the manifesto stop with the general proposition: it 
states an elaborate catalogue of activities to which the American 
people are committed, or which they desire. Internationally, they 
must take “other steps for the reconstruction of world trade,” 
they must provide relief for displaced persons, and continue 
support to the numerous world organizations struggling to re- 
Create international order and welfare. Domestically, a vast 
number of government activities must be continued, enlarged or 
inaugurated, and considerable detail is given about each item 
on the list. 

The President sets as a target the increase of production and 
real income “ perhaps 5 per cent” in 1947 over 1946. “There 
is a multitude of Government activities which the whole nation 
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takes for granted and on which our prosperity depends.” And 
Americans must bear in mind that “this year brings us face 
to face with maladjustments and unfavourable possibilities which, 
if not corrected or prevented, could cause a recession in produc- 
tion and employment.” And assurance is given that “the 
government will watch this situation and will be prepared for 
action if needed.” 


* 


The manifesto is not so gauche as to ask it explicitly, but the 
question leaps from every page: Where do you disagree? Do 
you want depressions, or do you want the government to be 
indifferent to them? Do you want unemployment; or do you 
want the government to be indifferent if it develops? Do you 
want to threaten world peace by a slump in America—there 
could hardly be a greater threat to it? Which of the items on 
the list do you not want? On which of the items should the 
government fail to perform? 

Very well, the performance of this job will cost money. The 
bill for the fiscal year 1948 will be $37,528 million of federal 
expenditures, not including many payments from trust funds and 
with only negligible retirement of the public debt. “ Five items— 
interest, refunds, national defence, international affairs and 
veterans—require expenditures of $29,200,000, or almost 
four-fifths of the total budget. ... The responsibilities of the 
federal government cannot be fully met in the fiscal year 1948 
at a lower cost than here indicated. Even if the cost were less, 
it would be desirable in our present economic situation to 
maintain revenues in order to make a start toward the repayment 
of the national debt.” 

The President’s answer—it is, of course, not written in anything 
like the form here used, being presented in the traditional style 
of government reports, comprising scores of pages in the aggregate 
—confronts the Conggess and the voters squarely with the 
question: Do you mean it? Are you prepared to face the 
reductions in specific government functions, specifically reduced 
appropriations and specifically sacrificed vested interests that you 
indicated in the abstract generality of the ballot in November? 
Or, again, how far will this environment, and the financial, 
psychological and moral commitments and desires of the country 
permit the role of government to be shrunk? 

The manifesto is timely. Coming simultaneously with the 
declaration of the end of hostilities and soon after the first post- 
war election, it places the question squarely and in detail before 
the country and the Congress. Though to a degree prejudiced, 
it nevertheless is fairly done on the whole; both the President’s 
Economic Report and that made directly by the Council of 
Advisers are scholarly and important additions to the literature 
of political economy. All four parts of the manifesto will be 
criticised and in not a few places can be criticised sharply. 
Their content will meet some theoretical disagreement, and the 
undeveloped state of knowledge in political economy permits 
comprehensive and reasonable disagreement. 

But the United States will not be able to dismiss this manifesto, 
nor to evade it. 
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American Notes 


The Vandenberg Line 


In his, address to the Foreign Affairs Forum at Cleveland on 
January 12th, Senator Vandenberg took an early opportunity of 
underlining his recent remarks on the need for a much greater 
degree of co-operation between the two parties on the wider 
issues of foreign policy. In general terms, however, the new 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee gave the 
firmest possible assurance of continuing unity in the task of 
“hammering out a permanent and bipartisan policy” and his 
speech carried a generous tribute to the work of Mr Byrnes, and 
a watm welcome to General Marshall as the new Secretary of 
State. 

On Pan-American affairs, the Senator took a rather more 
critical line. Despite the marked change of policy which followed 
from the Peron election victory of last year, and the replacement 
at the embassy in Buenos Aires of Mr Spruille Braden by Mr 
George Messersmith, the State Department has so far refused 
to proceed with the treaty for “hemisphere solidarity ” within 
the United Nations Charter. Treaty plans cover a general pro- 
gramme of military assistance by the United States, and Mr 
Vandenberg’s declaration that the “ American nations are drifting 
apart” and that “the Communistic upsurge is sweeping in” 
reflects service views that the “ Peron problem” is now secondary 
to the importance of defence. Mr Messersmith, the present 
Ambassador, is known to favour this view, and it seems probable 
that Republican party support will bring yet another shift of 
policy which would certainly be welcome in Buenos Aires. 

On Chinese affairs, moreover, the Senator seemed distinctly 
more optimistic than General Marshall in his belief that open 
encouragement for the Chiang Kai-shek regime can bring about 
a democratic growth. But his remarks did not suggest any abrupt 
breach with General Marshall’s own views, and he has since 
called for a general discussion on Chinese policy between the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the new Secretary of State. 

One of the most interesting features of the Senator’s speech 
was his declaration that the reciprocal trade agreements would 
continue. The assurance was qualified by sharply critical com- 
ments on foreign State monopolies and “the growing habit of 
making bilateral agreements for political as well as economic 
purposes.” He made no direct comment on the government’s 
propesals for fresh tariff concessions, and his remarks in general 
reveal the mood of exaggerated caution with which even the most 
responsible Republican Party spokesmen approach the issue of 
foreign economic policy. 

* * * 


Debts and Taxes 


In whatever form the President’s Budgetary proposals emerge 
from Congressional examination, they are notable for the fact 
that in 1947—for the first time since 1931—they offer the promise 
of a balance between revenues and expenditures. The promise is 
shadowed at the moment by two factors, the course of business 
activity in the fiscal year 1947-48 and the actions of a Republican 
majority whose election gains were based, probably to some extent 
at least, on the plea that the disappearance of bureaucracy and 
the remnants of the New Dealers would pave the way. for sub- 
stantial tax cuts. The more exuberant spokesmen for the majority 
party at first suggested a budgetary level considerably below $30 
billions, and a general tax cut—for individual incomes—of 20 per 
cent. But though the Budget Message bréught the normal chorus 
of protest, and economy pledges, it is apparent that the Republi- 
cans are now wholly convinced of the need for cautious procedure. 
Tax revision estimates are being steadily whittled down. 

On the assumption that business activity will average slightly 
higher than in 1946, the President is basing 1947-48 revenues at 
$37.7 billion (against $40.2 billion as the latest estimate for 1946-47) 
and expenditure at $37.5 billion, by comparison with $42.5 billion. 
This would leave the very modest balance of $200 million for 
debt reduction, although the President also suggested a revision 
of postal rates and re-imposition of the luxury taxes recently 
repealed, to provide a surplus of $1.8 billion. 

In their search for relief, Congressmen are unlikely to tamper 
severely with the national defence ¢stimates of $11 billion (against 
$15 billion in 1946-47), which are already pared down well below 
the levels suggested by the service chiefs, while the international 
finance section of the Budget (at $3.5 billion, against $6.3 billion) 
reflects contractual obligations such as the loan to Britain, some 
Export Bank credits, and minimum relief appropriations, and 
occupation costs. Interest charges take $5 billion, and there is 
a further $7.3 billion in respect of veterans benefits—items which, 
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for quite different reasons, are almost irreducible appropriations. 
Where the Budget does leave scope fog some talent is in the field 
of departmental expenditures, where one enthusiastic Congressman 
is alleged to be willing to reduce the number of federal employees 
from 2,300,000 to 900,000. But altogether the Presidential figures 
(given the present defence estimates) will not permit both a 
balanced Budget and substantial tax relief, and there is general 
agreement with Mr Truman on the need for some retirement of 
debt while business activity continues at high levels. 

The suggested reduction in the total national debt is from $259 
billion to $257 billion on the most favourable estimates, and here 
again the Republicans are finding that promises of a continuing 
sharp reduction cannot be fulfilled. Over the year 1946 the debt 
was reduced from its peak figure of $279 billion through a steady 
reduction in the war-inflated Treasury working balance on loan 
account. With 1947, however, relief will accrue only from an 
actual revenue surplus, with minor assistance from the proceeds of 
social security funds. 

* * * 


The Supply of Dollars 


The December issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin con- 
tains a detailed survey of the balance of payments of the United 
States over the first year since VJ-Day. The figures are as 
follows :— 

ESTIMATED INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1945—Avucust, 1946 
(In billions of dollars) 





Credits Debits Balance 
Goods and Services : 
Reported exports and imports ........ 8-8 4-4 +4-4 
Other transfers of goods.............. 2-0 0-3 +1:7 
WWIII. 5 pew doce san shunies as sb RH 5 3-2 2-0 +1-2 
Total goods and services ......... 14-0 6-7 +7°3 
Donations by U.S.: 

DERM. occcabeeib ed sasdgeakest~ —1-5 
SND on saga das aby enced s35s05% —0-6 
Supplies to occupied areas............ —0°5 
Private donations ...............-+45 —0-6 

REE ceknadcmuGsbe sane s <dech oa —3-2 
U.S. Government Credits : 
Export-Import Bank and British Loan. ns ae —1-0 
Lend-lease ‘* pipe-line ” credits........ << -—1-1 
Surplus property credits.............. —0-6 
— -2:7 
Use of foreign gold and dollar resources (net) —1-0 
BMisncllancous (het) . 0... oc cccccecscccess —0-4 


Of the net requirement by the outside world of $7.3 billions 
arising from trade in goods and services, the United States gave 
$3.2 billions and lent $2.7 billions, leaving only $1.0 billions to 
be drawn out of other countries’ reserves. To have come as close 
as this to balancing the accounts in a period of very great demand 
for dollars is a considerable achievement.. What would have 
happened if there had been more goods to spend dollars on is 
perhaps a different story. 

That different story will, in part, be-told in 1947. The authors 
assume that domestic activity will continue at a high level, and 
that productive capacity may not meet the full demand for US 
goods. It is suggested that merchandise exports may reach the 
new post-war peak of $11 billion (against $10 billion in the 
calendar year 1946) and that imports at $6 billion may be re- 
inforced by the shipment of $500 millions in newly-mined gold, 
and by a further $1 billion from post-Unrra assistance, private 
credits, etc. 

Including service items, the export surplus to be financed: by 
credits or by drafts on gold and dollar balances is for 1947 reduced 
to about $3.5 billion. Against this, it is noted, the Export Bank 
will probably provide $1 billion, while the British credit (on -the 
figures given in the Budgetary Message) will provide a similar 
sum. The balance, “could probably be handled without exces- 
sive strain by the new international institutions (the World Bank 
and the Monetary Fund) even if hopes for a resumption of private 
foreign investment are not realised.” 

In fact, however, it is suggested that 1947 will bring a further 
draft on foreign balances, apart from the $1 billion gold subscrip- 
tion to the Monetary Fund. Overall gold and dollar reserves 
in the hands of foreign authorities are declared to be $19 billion, 
against $11.5 billion at the close of 1941. The short-term banking 
assets of foreign countries at July 31st last amounted to $6.9 
billion, and marketable securities in foreign ownership to about 
$4 billion. Additionally, ear-marked gold on foreign account 
amounted at the close of November to $3.9 billion. Altogether, 
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is the Bulletin is probably placing 1947 dollar needs on a conserva- And there is some evidence to show that the present Attorney- 
i tive basis, and the coming year may, in fact, bring an appreciably General, Mr T. C. Clark (formerly head of the anti-trust division), 
2 heavier draft on foreign resources. favours a rather more cautious approach than Mr Wendell Berge, 
S his assjstant now in charge. 
s Funds for Trust-Busting * * * 
a 3 , 
1 A feature of the Presidential Messages to Congress was the 
f insistence upon the need for a more vigorous enforcement of the Shorter Notes 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act in the post-war period. In his address } a : ; 
9 ; on the State of the Union, Mr Truman declared that the report _ Senator Wiley, as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, is seek- 
._ - of the Temporary National Economic Committee (which reported ing a census of the Federal judiciary, and details of all judges 
g ; in 1941) had disclosed that, “ despite half-a-century of anti-Trust appointed during the period of Democratic control in Congress. In 
t Law enforcement, one of the gravest threats to our welfare is a Statement on the policy of the new committee, he declares that 
y & in the increasing concentration of power in the hands of a small _ the Federal bench is “ grossly lop-sided with Democratic leftists, 
n number of giant organisations.” Declaring his agreement with and — while “ refusing to play = — ” the conten 
‘ i i i tore the balance an assure an adequate 
n 8 subsequent Congressional reports, and with frequent warnings would now try to resto ; : , 
f : given to industry by Mr Wendell Berge, the Assistant Attorney- supply of able jurists (including a fair gumber of Republicans) 
$ General, the President noted that “during the war this long- all of unimpeachable judicial standing.” Mr Reece, as chair- 
: 2 standing economic tendency toward economic concentration was ™an of the Republican National Committee, has joined this protest 
a accelerated,” and that “whole industries are dominated by one With a plea for the appointment of more Republican delegates on 
4 or a few large organisations which can restrict production in the such independent bodies as the Interstate Commerce and Federal 
i interests of higher profits and thus reduce employment and pur- Power Commissions. Unless this action is taken, Mr Reece 
a ¥ chasing power.” suggests that the Senate may refuse to confirm Presidential 
d a The grudging way in which Congress has met demands for appointments. 
as “trust-busting ” funds has been a major concern of those charged ” 
; with the enforcement of the Sherman Act. While the precise The steel industry is one of the first industrial groups to 
| : amount suggested for the next fiscal year is not known, it will - : ses : 
s, 3 robably be not more than $2.5 million, and ro ’ odest  2mmounce its direct opposjtion to proposed tariff changes. In 
? oe an be a very decided ee " rd — cane <= moet . formal brief to the State Department, it is held that duties on 
4 from 1942, when on Ciah: Weer. seuieities pane ht ' ccm, a various raw materials form an “undue burden and restriction” 
+ 3 $2 million. ws git a igure above on trade, and that the industry could “be ruined if the gates 
“at : ele : i iti i iffs.” 
Work in the anti-trust division of the Justice Department was The erent - sae a ae ee Diels Pore 
slowed down abruptly during the war years on the plea that wide- ee and oo is also all 4 that the 1921 Anti-Dumping Act 
spread action at that time could serve only to curtail the output’ - aan letel oilman ” 
- of war materials. Since then staff shortages have not allowed any m P y ° 
a considerable extension of suits. It is understood, however, that * 
the Assistant Attorney-General has, in recent months, greatly 
; extended the scope of preparatory work, and that a recent report Following the mission of Signor de Gasperi, Italian Prime 
‘ to Mr Truman stressed. the scope of possible action. Minister, the State Department has announced its willingness 
The move for increased appropriations, however, may not be to extend a $100 million credit to Italy. The Export-Import Bank, 
: successful with a Congress which is sullenly regarding every which has for some time refused to extend assistance on the 
4 departmental account in the light of election pledges for tax relief. basis of “ undue financial risk,” will now earmark this amount. 
e 
7 4 arte 
0 & 
. Th ff New York 
- | e National City Bank of New Yor 
ca ' (Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the United States of America) 
- 
” a Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1946 
a INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES BUT NOT INCLUDING THE 
- AFFILIATED CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
‘ ASSETS 
= Came nae Tene: Tee, TNS Oi TARAS a. eicascncnscnnccscescosccsccessooccrscocecsepecceesecsessccccossecescseccsessenaceecses $1,296,000,976 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) ..................ccceseseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeees 2,188,205,130 
aa Established 1812 ee 186,734,856 
? os L 1. assoc Svea ddenoessbunesbeclevnssidimeniovocenenssbieaubesaabenvabonnnyte 101,029,479 
US ; Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances ................scccceecsececeececcececeecsccecceceececcecececeecececececeeceseeeeeees 1,093,944,555 
a I as sca ckccaccacacedasascccccacecccsccovscgenccccdececcoucsecesesbscoceadoseacescoscnsetsdeesses 3,346,134 
the e RPMUNEINE “SAMIMUIED TOR PICCINANNCOD, ....500000 0000 .cccdencessodaccvececccccsosesscisccecessnsccecescdsosecessdecasccseseceseoceseces 12,759,386 
the % Oooo a 6ecc oa acsccencsse-1 5 sdascovetsteceenssesosesetencvunsddorepescsessdeenedss$eccgsencsachssenesces 900,000 
$ Ownership of International Banking Corporation ..................2ccceecseceeceeccecceceeeceeceececeeccececececccsccecceceuecs 7,000, 
re- era ase aeee ce cee r nes os pak nc cabcdsdcnecsct saicacsdvaestvesdseusevséeveséscivesoncdécedentacsdssesasevaedsasaecessekone 29,280,431 
Id, a . one Con ca econ csnsvens vevdowousenscutecsvesteccucesedassdeteceninesuaceddocaqrssoccese ec 
ate HEAD OFFICE : ieee ReaRd Pa ai aiaedyegaetseedeed cu sutciaddendyacavatadeestecsdodarscsecachivoussekestsousigncdocseddeseascubedstadsan 159, 
WD iiicitun Sinaia nmin $4,977,735,667 
by 55 Wall Street sanemerees 
ced New York lid ahi nancosscnipicndducinsbnnatnonbhionsions soceecescseroossoneneanemesacesasisressecssessesseeee $4,664, 102,604 
ank (Includes United States War Loan Deposit $98,257,569) 
i Liability on Aareptonces and oe ses Vaudisestaaacscocdsacsusccaussbeéa ebatusosacccenggnasesescsccesegsectigesce SES MIS San 
a : Own Acceptances in Portfolio ............cssccesssssscsssceecsesceenens cedadaakecrbensssdueces édeenes 193, 
: 2 13,781,383 
ilar ee Reserves for : 
>es- 3 Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income - 4,147,064 
ank Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc..... hese 31,520,002 
ae i Dividend telat ces saeaaionepereinons t 4,650,000 
ITAL .... 0000 Cedcoccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceceesoococcoes 
LONDON Surplus Ronptandsnsstccssescsacadscecccesccsessostcctovccesessecsebcoscecevtsswsseseccsucccetococcosecescccoccccencssnecsscosees 
ae a a aidan cotecdialaciecis geo tntiobneatioerrontoerndineshcoabeniconnrnenecoewecn 29,534,614 iid 
rip- OFFICES : ciepeaeelontoied 
NN ic enceatiatcnoicnan sbaulncad st etibbabie $4,977,735,667 
rves 117 Old Broad Street : . , aa 
ion, Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 23, 1946, except those of the Dairen Branch which 
: 11 Waterloo Place are prior to the outbreak of the War, but less reserves. 
“ung $376,517,672 of United States Government Obligations and $1,712,449 of other assets are deposited to secure 
$6.9 $318,115,058 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
out (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.) 
yunt 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Shadow of Lenin 


(By a Correspondent) 


po several months now “ purges” have been reported from 
Russia. Collective farms, party organisations, associations of 
authors. the theatre, the film—nearly every field of activity is 
subjected to a close ideological scrutiny. The results are summed 
up in resolutions of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. Recently Mr Zhdanov, member of the Politbureau, 
actual governor of Leningrad and chairman of the Control Com- 
mission for Finland, startled Soviet opinion with his detailed and 
strongly-worded criticisms of a group of Leningrad writers, 
Zoschenko, Akhmatova, Tikhonov and others.. The attack was 
supported by a long-winded and solemn resolution of the Central 
Committee which sounded more than a little incongruous in view 
of the relative unimportance of the criticised authors. Yet for 
weeks on end the editorials of the whole Soviet press, from Pravda 
to the remotest village sheet, have been chewing upon Mr 
Zhdanov’s literary exorcisms, as if they were some world-shaking 
event. To crown the incongruity of the situation, some of the men 
so severely reprimanded soon appeared on the Soviet list of 
honours as recipients of the Order of Lenin. These confusing 
reports have given rise to rumours about some political crisis, 
rumours that were soon magnified into stories of internal collapse 
and dissolution in Russia. Some of those who have remembered 
the bloody purges of the late ’thirties have thought that something 
similar has been happening now. 

However, the analogy with the ’thirties is altogether misleading. 
The Soviet political scene is in many respects very different at 
present from what it was ten years ago. Then the Stalin regime 
was not yet finally established. Bukharin, Rykov, Zinoviev, 
Kamienev and, above all, Trotsky were still actual or potential 
pretenders to revolutionary power. In the past, almost every one 
of those leaders was more prominent end popular than Stalin 
himself. Each faction of the opposition had enough brains and 
talent to be able to form an alternative government ; and a bloc of 
all these factions would have certainly overshadowed the personnel 
of the ruling group. It can now be only guessed in retrospect that 
if the purges of the thirties had not taken place Mr Stalin’s leader- 
ship would probably not have gone unchallenged, as it did, in the 
years 1941-42, during the period of Russia’s military retreats and 
reverses. The purges, massive and comprehensive removed from 
the scene all the groups from which an alternative Soviet govern- 
ment might have sprung in the years of the supreme test. 

The revolution, like Saturn, devours its children. But it cannot 
repeat the horrible feast when its children are no longer. The 
present purges are therefore quite different in character from those 
of the “thirties. They are not part of any struggle for power. 
Indeed, their immediate political purposes are so vague and their 
methods so mild as to make even the use in this context of that 
pregnant word “ purge” somewhat doubtful. Even so, the cam- 
paign of the recent months has had considerable significance as a 
symptom not of any actual crisis, let alone of any “crumbling ” 
of the regime, but of certain trends and undercurrents that are 
wrestling with each other under the outwardly uniform surface 
of the regime. The campaign can perhaps best be described 
as something like a Leninist revivalism, an effort to recall to 
the mind of the young Russian generation some of the 
tenets and canons that were formulated partly by Lenin and 
even more so by Stalin hiniself in the middle ’twenties. The 
events of the last decade or so have undoubtedly done much to 
eclipse that earlier party tradition. The once powerful fervour 
for the party, its ideals and programme, was strongly damped by 
the spectacle of the ‘thirties in which most of the great jeaders 
of the party were denounced as traitors and foreign agents. In 
revolutionary France, Jacobinism itself was killed for good in 
the mutual slaughter of the various Jacobin factions. In Russia, 
the slaughter of the various Bolshevik factions did not kill 
Bolshevism, but it did certainly maim it, as a creed or a doctrine 
it not as an organisation. What remained of the old “ Bolshevik 
consciousness ” in the mind of the people was later—in the years 


é 


of the waz—-heavily overlaid by nationalist moods, deliberately 
encouraged in the interests of defence. The Government, in its 
propaganda and educational policy, has never explicitly acknow- 
ledged the existence of any contradiction or conflict between these 
ideological trends. But it has certainly been aware of it, and it 
has been uneasy about where this continuous evaporating of the 
Communist ideology and the upsurge of quasi-nationalist moods 
might lead in the end. The campaign of the last few months 
has strongly reflected that uneasiness. Most of the paraphenalia 
of Russian patriotism, which was so much in evidence during the 
war, has been discreetly but persistently removed from the official 
stage. Those who in recent years have taken the glorification of 
the Tsarist past too seriously are now castigated and reminded 
that Soviet, rather than Russian, patriotism is the order of the 
day. The Central Committee of the party, a body that was hardly 
mentioned over many years, has regained prominence and 
decrees and resolutions are now signed or counter-signed by it. 
Moreover, the Communist Academy, which was disbanded in 
the late ’thirties, has now been revived under the new name of 
the Academy of Social Sciences. It comes under the direct 
authority of the Central Committee. Its students are recruited 
exclusively from members of the party, not older than 40 years 
of age, graduates of other universities who are to undergo a special 
three years’ training in Marxian theory. This revivalism is not 
a spontaneous growth originating among fervent believers—it 
is state-sponsored. The state “ mobilises” its resources in order 
to educate new “ Marxian-Leninist cadres,” in order to recreate 
a new Bolshevik generation in Russia. 


* 


Campaign against War-weariness 


Another aspect of the “ purge,” one that is of more immediate 
practical importance, is the fight against war-weariness, cynicism 
and corruption. The post-war malaise is intense, widespread 
and amorphous. It reflects the magnitude of the devastation 
and impoverishment of the Soviets through the war ; and the con- 
sequent hardships of everyday life. The war-weariness and the 
cynicism are politically mute, but they are ubiquitous. They have 
found some muffled expression in the writings of the group of 
Leningrad writers mentioned above, who are, incidentally, 
mostly writers of the older generation, essentially non-political and 
ideologically indifferent. That a few short stories or verses should 
have roused the ire of the Politbureau may seem very strange 
indeed. But the story writers anid the poets seem to have served 
merely as a pretext—the real target has almost certainly been the 
much wider mood of tiredness and apathy which they tended 
to express and which looms in the background. In no other 
country, of course, would a Cabinet Minister take upon himself 
a role that may properly belong to the literary critic. But then 
the attitude of the Russian public towards its men of letters has 
always—even in pre-revolutionary days—been very different from 
that of a Western European public. The Russian youth does take 
practical guidance as well as inspiration trom fiction writings. 
The moods of novelists and poet have a very direct effect on its 
own behaviour. Russian readers of Tolstoy, for instance, once 
used to follow in their master’s footsteps, to leave their homes 
and families and to renounce civilisation in rather practical terms. 
The Soviet Government apparently fears that the uneasy and 
sensitive Russian youth may catch the virus of apathy from 
some writers. On the other hand, the pose of political indifference 
comes undoubtedly closest to political opposition, where no 
political opposition can be expressed directly. This, then, is an 
additional reason for the campaign against the “non-political.” 
And so—like the Puritans who once “ made the people eat religion 
with their bread ”—the ruling men of Russia are now insisting 
that the Soviet people should eat their bread with ideology. 
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The Norwegian Fisheries 


[FROM OUR OSLO CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue chief characteristic of the Norwegian fisheries is the enor- 
mous quantities of fish which regularly come to the banks along 
the coast. The distance between the bases of the fishing fleet and 
the fishing grounds is thus very short. Another outstanding 
characteristic is the great variety of the catch. The same fishermen 
may in the same year fish for herring along the west coast, for cod 
off the Lofcten Islands and along the coast of Finnmark, and aiso 
work in the billet* and salmon fisheries. Normally from 125,000 to 
130,000 men are employed and use 88,000 boats of all kinds. Fishing 
is the sole livelihocd of 37,000 men. The rest are mostly small 
farmers, boat-builders, road-workers, extra hands in industries, The 
economic structure of the fisheriés was, up to the motor age, sur- 
prisingly similar to that which existed in Norway at the time of 
the Vikings. But in spite of motors, trawlers and modern equip- 
ment, an outstanding feature is still the high number of indepen- 
dent fishermen using their own small boats. A large percentage of 
the products is still—as a thousand years ago—dried fish and salt 
fish, which is exported to the Catholic countries. 

In the ’thirties an increasing number of foreign trawlers visited 
the banks along the Lofoten Islands and off the Finnmark coast 
and at a time when the Norwegian export of fresh fish was fixed 
not to exceed 27,000 tons, were making good money. Norwegian 
fishermen, however, were against trawling, believing the trawlers 
destroyed the banks, and demanded that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment should forbid it. During the years before the war only 
eleven trawlers were licensed and only eight used their licences. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the Norwegian fisheries 
are now starting along new lines of development. One of the 
basic factors of the present situation is that Norway is short of 
manpower and regards fishermen as a reserve both for the mer- 
chant marine and for new industries. Also, in spite of the 
fact that the total pre-war output of the Norwegian 
fisheries was 1,000,000 tons compared ‘with the British 
850,000, the British fisheries received much higher prices because 
a higher percentage of the catch was sold fresh. Norway now 
wants to sell as much fish as possible in the form of frozen fillets, 
which means a shift over from dried and salt fish. The Social 
Democrat Government in Norway believes in government control 
and does not shrink from investing government money in ships, 
refrigerating-plants, herring-oil factories and trawlers, if it thinks 
this necessary to get the fishermen to start along the lines it 
wants them to follow. The war losses, wear and tear of ships, 
boats and equipment, the international trade policy and the short- 
age of food in the world give the Government a unique chance 
to reconstruct the Norwegian fishing industry. In short, the 
Government wants to industrialise the fisheries under its own 
control. It wants to introduce trawling, if possible with the con- 
sent of the fishermen—and this consent it is trying to get by 
investing money in co-operative trawling concerns owned by the 
fishermen themselves. 


Improved Ships and Methods 


But what is really happening? So far the number of big 
trawlers has not increased, but the existing ones have made very 
good money since the war. It is believed that the best type of 
trawler is going to be a 100-foot motor-vessel, with which experi- 
ments are now taking place. If-they are successful, they will 
mean that Norway will be able to increase the catch of fish 
enormously without increasing very much the capital invested 
in vessels. An all-round vessel which can shift over from the 
herring-fisheries off the west coast in January and February to the 
cod-fisheries in Lofoten in February and March and the billet- 
fisheries later in the year is sought. Earnings will thus be more 
stable and equipment more fully utilised. If the experiments 
are successful it is safe to reckon that the Government 
will go in for financing the building of the 100-foot type. 
An 80-foot vessel costs 200,000 kroner to-day and the 100-foot 
type probably near to 300,000 kroner. Craft schools dealing 
entirely with the problems of fishing are also being developed 
to get modern ideas into the youth of the coast. A new ship 
for scientific research is under construction. The use of Asdic 
and other modern equipment to find herring is being tried by the 
Navy in co-operation with scientists. The Government is on the 
whole deeply interested in scientific research, to which more money 
than ever before is devoted. 

[* Young coal-fish, one of the several varieties of “ rock salmon,” 
—Epi10r.} 
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A short time ago all the Norwegian freezing companies formed 
the joint Norsk Frossen Fisk A/L (Norwegian Frozen Fish, 
Ltd.). This organisation aims at complete control of the quality 
of all frozen fish exported. For the time being it is working on 
opening the Swiss market. It has a very good contract for the 
use of the rebuilt Thorland, a refrigerator-ship owned by the 
Government which has a capacity of 4,000 tons of frozen fillets. 
And orders have been placed by the Government for 16 ships of 
775 tons specially built to transport fresh fish to the Continent. 

A chain of refrigerator plants is also under construction all along 
the coast. The plan for rebuilding Finnmark and northern Troms 
provides for factories for fish-refining as close to the banks as 
possible, enabling the production of an unsurpassed quality. 
There are to be three production centres, at Vardoy, Honningsvaag 
and Hammerfest, all able to handle 30 tons every 24 hours. There 
are also going to be 6 medium factories with a capacity of 20 tons. 
Vardoy has so far produced 5,000,000 kilos. Fillets, cod-liver oil, 
liver-paste, vitamin-preparations and other fish-products will be 
made. The main factories are placed where, according to statis- 
tics, the most regular catches have taken place. Three places 
have already been mentioned. Baatsfjord is a fourth. which is 
so far considered of medium size, but may become very important 
owing to its good harbour, ample electricity and other advantages. 

The change-over to a greater production of fresh-frozen fillets 
does not mean that Norway is going to stop production of the 
old types of salt fish and dried fish. Salt fish for the time being 
is a valuable black-market food in Italy and Spain. But the best 
possibilities for markets when the food situation becomes more 
normal are believed to be in the Caribbean area. A commission 
has also carefully studied the United States market, where pros- 
pects are considered best for frozen fillets. And the Government 
is prepared to build cold-storage houses in .South America in co- 
operation with exporters and importers. ~ 


The Herring Industry 


The herring fisheries and herring oil industry, however, present 
particular problems. The herring leaves the Norwegian coast and 
comes back three years later. Little is known about its wanderings. 
When it comes back and where it comes are rather uncertain. For 
many years around the end of the 19th century the herring made 
Finnmark and Troms flourish. Then it disappeared for many 
years, visiting the coast as far south as Kristiansand. Sometimes 
the first herring is reported between Christmas and New Year. 
Last year it arrived in February. Meanwhile the entire fleet was 
waiting for it in vain at a cost of several millions. As a result of 
the uncertainty herring-oil factories are spread all along the coast 
to the number of 70. Their capacity is hardly used. 

In 1937 the total European catch of herring was 3.6 million 
barrels, of which Norway had produced 33.4 per cent and England 
and Scotland together 17.4 per cent. In the same year Norway’s 
production of herring-oil was 19,000 tons and of herring flour 
70,000 tons. In 1944 the production of oil was 12,000 tons, which 
was bought by the Government at 85 ore per kilo. 

Norway is to-day selling whale-oil and keeping herring-oil, 
which is cheaper. Its refining has produced surprising results. It 
is used for very good margarine, for soap, for canned goods, for 
oil-baths in textile machinery, for paint mixed with cod-liver oil, 
for motor-cars, and experiments show that it has possibilities even 
as raw material for rubber. Whale-oil, moreover, may become 
scarce within the near future, and if we can find out the ways and 
wanderings of the herring, an enormous amount of fat is at our 
disposal. But there is certainly much to be done. 


New Zealand’s Population 


[By A NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is in New Zealand, as in Britain, a manpower problem 
which, in the jargon of the times, reveals itself through the 
emergence of employment bottlenecks at various points. At 
the end of July, 1946, 12,138 vacancies (4,021 for males, 8,117 for 
females) notified to the Director of Employment existed in 
secondary industries (some 7 per cent of persons occupied in those 
industries) ; and it is probable that only about half the vacancies 
existing are Officially notified. Thus secondary industry in the 
Dominion could apparently absorb an increase of something from 
Io to 15 per cent of its present labour force, were workers of the 
required skills forthcoming. 

Some of the questions arising from this situation have recently 
been the subject of a report presented by the Dominion Popula- 
tion Committee of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee finds that there is no prospect of manpower requirements 
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for secondary industries being satisfied from the Dominion’s own 
resources, either at present or in the immediate future. Indeed, 
it is reported that there is likely to be a very heavy drop in new 
entrants into industry, which will become critical in 1947 ané@ 
will last until 1953, this drop arising from the considerable fall in 
the birth-rate during the depression. The committee quotes from 
a statement submitted by the Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment: 

If we were to defer encouragement of industry until that time 
(i.e., until approximately 1953), then not only will we create an 
immediate cessation in industrial development, but we will at the 
same time remove the foundation of employment (through the 
medium of secondary industries) for that expansion in the labour 
force, which will commence in 1954. 

Immigration offers a possible escape from this position. The 
committee finds, however, that there is “no substantial case for 
the immigration of permanent farm-hands in any number.” This 
conclusion follows not, as might be expected, from a long-range 
forecast of probable demands for exports of agricultural products, 
but from an appreciation of the extent to which mechanisation of 
agriculture in New Zealand has meant a relatively stable or de- 
creasing agricultural population, and from a survey which indi- 
cates that there is, in fact, little land remaining suitable for agri- 
cultural development. There appears, indeed, to be an actual 
deficiency of some 800,000 acres of suitable undeveloped land for 
the settlement of returned servicemen already planned. 

In other words, New Zealand has now absorbed her internal 
frontier, and further development must be along the route of 
industrialisation rather than the extension of agriculture. In 
the future, agriculture may be expected to diminish in relative, 
although not necessarily in absolute, importance. The result in 
absolute terms will clearly depend largely on the long-term movc- 
ment of international demands for food, and the degree of freedom 
of international trade. . Nevertheless, the committee reports that 

in view of the potentialities of the Dominion, there is little doubt 

that (New Zealand) could absorb profitably over a period, other 
things being equal, a fairly large increase in population with definitely 
beneficial results to the national income of the community. 

Yet, in spite of this favourable long-range assessment, and the 
present acute requirements of manpower, the committee recom- 
mends against any wholesale immigration. The largest imme- 
diate difficulty is housing. There is at present a shortage of some 
25,000 houses in the Dominion, and about 45,000 houses appear 
to be needed in the next three years. Since it is estimated that 
with large-scale immigration one house would be required for 
every 3.7 migrants, immediate migration might well create greater 
immediate problems than it would solve. While the immigration 
of war orphans would not present such demands for residential 
housing, it is pointed out that the educational facilities of the 
Dominion are already severely strained. 


An Immigration Policy 


Bearing these factors in mind, the committee recommends that 

a definite immigration policy should be decided upon by the 
Government.” Immediate preliminary steps would include the 
planned localisation of new industry, such planning being inte- 
grated into the housing programme, and the planning of immigra- 
tion itself, including, inter alia, the careful selection of immigranis 
for their occupational. aptitudes which obviously involves prior 
determination of the desired aptitudes. Further, it will be neces- 
sary to determine whether those desired skills are, in fact, available. 

There is some evidence-that Australia and South Africa at least 
are working on this problem, although [the Committee] understands 
that they are faced with the same housing problems as in New 

Zealand. On the other hand, unless steps are taken to explore the 

possibilities and to make long-term plans, New Zealand may find 

itself in the position of being unable to get immigrants, or at least 

unable to get the better type of immigrants to suit our requirements. 
It is recommended that “some exploration should be undertaken 
of the possibilities of securing immigrants from certain northern 
European countries, in particular from Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland.” It is nowhere suggested that Empire migration 
policy should be discussed as a matter of Imperial concern, 
although this is clearly desirable. It is evidently undesirable 
that the policy of the New Zealand Government should be based 
on a local interpretation of Australian and South African policy, 
or that the Dominions should enter into a competition for immi- 
grants which would impair their smooth absorption in the country 
of destination. 

Not the least interesting discovery of the committee was that 
each Government Department was working to its own ideas of 
potential population development in the Dominion. 

Not only were there different concepts as to the ultimate total 
populaticn, but generally there were different ideas as to the desir- 
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able internal distribution of the povulation and as to the general 
employment policies which should be adopted 
If such faulty co-ordination can exist in this sector of adminis- 
trative activity it may also exist in others. The committee says, 
rightly, that “ Departments should not be placed in the position 
of making guesses as to general trends,” and suggests the formation 
of an Economic Secretariat attached directly to Cabinet. 


The Election and Long-range Plans 


This interesting and valuable report was presented just before 
the recent General Election in New Zealand, and perhaps for 
that reason has not yet received the attention it deserves. It is 
not yet known to what extent the Governmen; will, in fact, base 
its immigration policy upon the findings of the committee. Un- 
fortunately, it may turn out that it is precisely in this field of 
long-range integrated planning of social activity that the Govern- 
ment may find itself most embarrassed by the results of the recent 
election. The previous Labour Government was returned to 
power with a majority of only four over the alternative National 
Party. Since no Independents were returned, ijt becomes neces- 
sary for the Speaker of the new House to be selected from the 
ranks of Labour members, reducing the voting majority on a 
division to three only. It may, indeed, be said that from one 
point of view the Government holds power by virtue of the votes 
ot the four Maori members, all of whom are members of the 
Labour Party. This is not a situation in which a Government 
may be expected to be ruthless in pressing long-term interests 
in preference to short-term, and policy may tend to be decided 
upon an unduly ad hoc basis. There is, for example, a growing 
dissatisfaction among the trade unions with the existing price 
stabilisation policy, which prevents wage-increases. Yet any real 
weakening of stabilisation, leading to significantly increased wages, 
may tend to remove the present relatively favourable international 
cOst position in secondary industry upon which the conclusions 
of the Population Committee were partly premised. 

A further consequence of the Government’s dangerously weak 
majority is that it will be extremely difficult, to arrange the repre- 
sentation of the Dominion by Ministers of Cabinez rank at inter- 
national conferences during the next three years, at least during 
Parliamentary sessions. Yet during this period it is to be ex- 
pected that there will be important conferences at which such a 


a of New Zealand representation would be most undesir- 
able 





On page 70 of last week’s Economist latitude 11° N was shown 
instead of 16° N on the map of Indo-China. An accurate map 
is reproduced below. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Electricity Bill Examined 


HE broader public issues raised by the Electricity Bill are 

discussed in a leading article on page 92, and the Bill 
itself is summarised in this week’s issue of the Records and 
Statistics Supplement to The Economist. The purpose of this 
article is to examine some of the particular consequences of 
the Bill for the existing owners of the electricity industry— 
the 373 local authorities and boards, the 201 company under- 
takings and the Central Electricity Board ; to assess the tech- 
nical prospects of the British Electricity Authority and its 14 
satellite Area Boards ; and to examine the position of con- 
sumers under a public electricity service. 


Dispossession of existing company owners has been con- 
trived, as in the case of the railways and canals, on the basis 
of Stock Exchange prices, taking the average of the first six 
dealing dvys last November, or the mid-month averages for 
the six months to July, 1945, before the election results. There 
is mo need, at this stage, to rehearse all the objections 
‘to this method of compensation, which were fully aired in 
recent articles in The Economist on the Transport Bill. In 
the case of electricity, there is the less justification for such 
a method, for “net maintainable revenue ”—formerly the 
Transport House criterion for compensation—has a more real 
significance for this industry than for coal (in which it was 
adopted) or for transport. The electricity industry, at any 
rate, cannot be described as “a pretty poor bag of physical 
assets.” Many company franchises, admittedly, are now 
terminable—or will soon be—by the local authorities “ at fair 
market value without allowance for goodwill.” But although 
there may be no permanency of legal tenure in those cases, the 
terms of compensation contemplated under the Act of 1888 
are at least fairer than the selection of Stock Exchange quota- 
tions. It is something that pre-election prices are offered as 
an alternative basis ; but the fact that so many of the stocks 
will in fact be compensated by reference to those pre-election 
prices shows only too clearly how the market in electricity 
shares has been affected by the threat of nationalisation. 


The Bill reveals one perverse and gratuitous omission. 
With the exception of holding companies, which will not be 
taken over unless three-quarters of their assets consist of 
interests in authorised electricity undertakings, all of the com- 
pany “authorised undertakers,” the power station companies 
and the Central Electricity Board are clearly identifiable. Yet 
because, apparently, the fate of a few of the holding companies 
is uncertain under the 75 per cent rule, the Bill does not pub- 
lish a single price for compensation. It has been left quite 
unnecessarily to Stock Exchange dealers and electricity 
investors themselves to work out their own position. The 
tables overleaf show the compensation terms which have 
been calculated by a well-known firm of dealers—with the 
exception of the CEB stocks, which have been calculated by 
The Economist. These tables are not claimed to be complete ; 
many electricity stocks are not quoted in the Official List, 
and the inclusion of most of the holding companies prejudges 
the question whether they will all be taken over. But they can 
be taken to cover a very wide part of the field, so far as com- 
pany undertakings are concerned. 

The position of the various classes of stocks for capital and 
income has been summarised in the small table following 
For £224 million nominal of all classes of stocks in the table, the 


Bill offers £318 million of Electricity Authority stock, backed 
by Treasury guarantee. There can be no justification by any 
principle for the premature repayment of the CEB stocks, all 
of which carry precise redemption dates, many of them being 
repayable in the fifties. The same objection applies to those 
company debentures which have definite dates. Compensa- 
tion by reference to market values makes no allowance for the 
loss of unexpired contractual income on these stocks. In terms 
of income, CEB stockholders will suffer a cut of one-third, 
from {2.2 million to £1.5 million. For the debenture, 
preference and ordinary stocks, a figure of approximate current 
income based on average rates of interest or dividend is com- 
pared in the table with the prospective return from 2} per 
cent compensation stock. For all classes together, the 
probable cut in income represents 343 per cent of the current 
total. 


The fixing of compensation by market value—or annual 
payments to cover the net debt charges of the local authority 
undertakings—favours the unthrifty and prejudices those under- 
takings which have ploughed back their profits cautiously. or 


COMPENSATION—CAPITAL AND INCOME 




















Future Income 

Amount in {Compensation a if Compensation 

Class of Stock Issue Offered esent Stock Carries - 

Income 2} per cent. 

£000’s £000’s £000’s 
Central Electricity Board .. 58,854 2,227 1,471 
Other Board Stocks....... 8.880 349 222 
SOOMIMIOS 0.0.0 cc ccciccccce 70,997 2,671 1,774 
PE vg davessmencess 55,988 2,179 1,400 
MEME Sc ceccecienccave 123,159 4,706 3,079 
317,878 12,132 7,946 





redeemed their electricity loans steadily year by year. There 
is no doubt whatever that the British Electricity Authority 
will take over the local authority and company undertakings 
alike on bargain basement terms. By the end of 1942-43, the 
public authority undertakings had raised total loans of £3583 
million, but against this total they had accumulated sinking 
fund balances of nearly £180 million. Their net debt, for 
the service of which the Authority will in future be responsible, 
amounted to no more than £178} million, four years ago, and 
it has been further reduced since. 


The market consequences for shareholders in the company 
undertakings are already clear. The history of transport com- 
pensation is repeating itself on a smaller scale; electricity stocks 
have fallen to a discount on the “ take-over”. prices, and as 
private holders sell with the object of seeking more remunera- 
tive investments than the compensation stock promises to be, 
institutional buyers are taking them to acquire gilt-edged “ at 
a discount.” Meanwhile, the companies are inhibited from 
increasing their dividends during the period from January 10, 
1947, to the vesting date (which is generally presumed to be 
January Ist next year); after that they will disappear, leaving 
only a “ stockholders’ representative ” to act as the custodian 
of the stockholders’ interests and to distribute the compensation 
stock to them. 


So far as compensation is concerned, the Electricity Bill 
follows all too closely the unsavoury precedents of the Transport 
Bill. But it is some improvement that the responsibilities and 
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showing cash income from Compensation: Stock assumes 2} per cent. interest. 


BOARD STOCKS AND DEBENTURES 











Cash Income 

















Com- | from _ Stock: 
Out- Price, Com- Price, pensa- | ris u 
| stand- | Jan. 9, | pensa- | Jan.14,! tion | On | On 
ing 1947 tion 1947 | Value | Present) Comp. 
Price Div. | Stock 
£’000s | | | £" 0005 | ¢ 22 £ a. .@. 
9,250 | 109 111g | 207 |10,330) 3 5|215 9 
7,769 | 108 113 109 8,779 | 310/216 5 
2,913 | 109 113} | 110 3,306 | 40/216 7 
5,979 | 104 | 108} | 105 | 6472) 410/214 0 
9,758) l3xd| 6f | 13xd | 11,392) 410/218 5 
9,934 | 106 108i | 105 /10.779| 5 0|214 3 
6,660 | 115 li7% | 115 7,7% | 5 0,218 5 
1,736 | 104 | 104 | 100% | 1,805| 3 i 0 
998 105 | 105 101 1047’ 3 5|213 4 
1,000 | 113)xd) 115 | llixd| 1,150} 410|217 6 
1,500 | 1185 | 118} 114 1,778| 5 0,219 3 
886 | 107} | 109} | 105 970; 5 0/214 7 
2,000 | 103§ | 206, | 102 2,130 | § 0,213 4 
400 | 101 102} 97 409 | 310)211 0 
2,508 | 101 102 98 2,558/ 310/211 0 
1,237 | 101 1014 96} | 1256; 3 5/210 7 
547 | 121 120 | 114 652; 5 013 0 0 
5,500 | 118 119-83, 114 6,591; 5 0/219 10 
3,000 | 101 1025. | 98 3,065 | 3 5/211 3 
2,201 | 102 103-83, 100 | 2,285| 4 0/2 1110 
1,735 | 102 = 964 | 1,762; 3 5|210 7 
500 | 101 101 | 508; 3 5/210 7 
1,335 | 100} | 103-16, 96 1377} 5 0/211 6 
1,324 | 1014 | 102-83 100 1361/ 4 0/2n 3 
75 | 103pxd) 1 | 99xd 79| 410)212 6 
2,000 | 10. 103 98} | 2,070; 310|211 9 
1,249 | 110 | 1104 | 105 1380} 5 0/215 3 
7,953 | 103 | 104-41 100 9,289| 5 0/212 2 
000 | 103 | 103-66 99 | 2073) 4 0/211 10 
2,000} 102) | 103 | 98 2,060/ 3 5/211 6 
2,500 | 102} 103 99 2,575 | 310/211 6 
1,940 100 98} | 1940! 3 0/210 0 
1,750 | 1olxd| 102-66, 98)xd) 1,797; 310| 211 3 
600 | 101 103 98)xd/ 618} 3 5/211 6 
600 | 100: | 102} | 615| 310;211 3 
1,825 | 100 102 97 1,871 | 310/211 3 
1,252 | 102 11h 97 1271! 3 5/210 7 
2,089 | 1034 | 102-83, 99 2148 | 315/211 3 
189 | 105$ | 107-16) 102% 203! 5 0/213 6 
1,068 | 101 1024 99 1,095; 4 0/211 3 
541 99f 100 96 544) 3 5/210 3 
784 | 102 102 804/ 310/211 3 
2,305 | 101 101 97 2,340! 310/210 7 
1,460 | 100 101 96 1,475 | 3 5/210 5 
3,119 | 107 | 109% | 106 3415} 5 0|214 6 
300 | 108 108 103 324, 410/214 0 
500 105$ | 108} | 103 543| 410/214 3 
500 | 100 100 95} 500} 3 5/210 0 
500 | 101} | 102 98 513} 320/21 3 
io) SE ABE] Sh | is) Sa )au 
,750: | | 210 3 
1500 | 104} | 104-16 90, | Ise2| 35 | 212 0 
501 | 104 103 984 515; 4 0/2 6 
441 | 100, | 103 99 454 | 310/211 6 
1,924 101, | 102} 98} | 1972) 3 5|/2n 3 
550 103; | 103§ | 984 556| 310,211 8 
PREFERENCE : 
75 | 26/- | 26/- | 24/- 9%; 410;3 5 0 
190} 39/- | 36/9 | 34/- 349| 6 0/412 0 
1,000 28/- | 29/10; 28/6 | 1491} 6 0,314 5 
22/6 | 24/- | 22/6 7200} 410,30 0 
400 | 31/- | 31/5 | 30/- 628| 6 0'318 5 
300 | 33/- | 33/2 | 32/- 497; 8 014 2 5 
30/- | 31/10 | 30/6 4717| 6 0}319 8 
500 | 35/- | 41/- | 39/- | 1025] 8 O15 2 8 
3,382 34/- | 3/4 | 34/6 | 6144) 6 0/410 7 
3,000 | 21/6 | 23/9 | 22/- | 3561) 40/219 0 





Cash Income 






































Com- — from £100 Stock: 
Company and Out- | Price, Com- Price, | pensa- 
Denomination stand- Jan. 9, | pensa- | Jan. 14,\ tion On {| On 
ing 1947 tion 1947 Value Present) Comp. 
Price Div. Stock _ 
£'000s | | £000s | £ s.|£ s. d. 
Edmundson’s 7% i ee 400 36/-xd) 36/1 34/-xd| 722; 7 0;410 0 
DU eneo Hee 1,514 | 27/6xd) 31/- 29/-xd' 2,346 | 6 0/317 7 
Elec. Supply 6% of yin 250 | 27/6xd 30/4 28/6xd 3579 | 6 0/315 5 
El. Dist. Yorks. “6% £l.... | 1,283 27/6 | 31/7 30/- | 2,026; 6 0/318 7 
Isle of Thanet 6% “1 pose 282 | 22/6xd,  25/- 23/-xd_ 352, 6 «O 325 
Lanes. El. Lt. 6% Ist f1.. 571 | 36/- 38/4 37/- | 1095! 6 0/415 7 
Tea p06 1,000 | 31/6 38/3 35/6 | 1,912 | 70,415 5 
Llanelly & Dist. A fl. 660 | 28/- 28/2 26/6 | 930! 6 0/310 0 
Lond. Ass. El. Unds. 44° %, £1 1,405 | 22/6 25/11 | 24/6 | 1,815; 410 | 345 
6% fl 203 28/- 28/7 27/- | 294); 6 O;311 O 
London Electc. 6% {5.... | 700 | 6 | 910 6 0/3 5 0 
Mersey Pwr. 6% f1....... 550  28/- 30/4 29/- 834| 6 0/315 6 
Metropolitan EL. 43% £1.. 500 | 23/- 24/7 23/- 6144 410;3 10 
Mid. Chesh. 4% £1 ....... 300 23/6 22/4 21/- 335 | 40,215 7 
ae 61 | 30/- | 32/6 | 30/- | 98! 70\/410 
Midland C’nties El. 6% £1 2,000 | 28/- 31/6 30/- | 3150, 6 0;318 5 
44% .. 1,000 | 23/- 23/9 22/6 1,188 | 4 5 | 219 0 
Mid. Electric 7% £1. aie i 200 | 33/6 34/6 32/- 345; 7 0'4 60 
Nth. Eastern EL 36? fi.. 1,610 | 26/6 26/7 25/- | 2,139; 5 0 360 
£ 1,500 30/- 36/4 34/6 2,725; 7 0 410 5 
Northmet Pwr. 6°, a. 1,596 | 28/- 31/7 30/- 2,520; 6 0/318 5 
4% ... | 1,000 21/6 | 22/5 21/6 1141) 4 0/216 0 
Nth. "Somerset EL. be; £1} 200 25/6xd) 27/5 25/6xd 274; 5110/3 8 5 
Scottish Pwr. oe fl acs ae 2,200 | 28/6 | 31/4 29/6 3,446 | 6 0; 318 0 
a ERshoxns | 1,500} 21/6 | 22/4 21/- | 1,674; 40,215 5 
Shrops s wile etc., 6% £1 | 2,250 | 28/- 32/- 30/6 3,600 | 6 0 400 
Sth. Met, El. 7% fl Simei a a 150 | 34/6 33/9 32/- 253; 7014 4 0 
> oye 2nd f1.. 100 | 28/- 29/10 | 28/- 142; 6 0;314 5 
o ord f1.. 500 | 21/6 22/4 21/- 658; 40/215 5 
West. Glos. pee 64% fl. 519 | 28/- 31/8 29/9 821; 610/319 0 
West Kent El. 44% fl. 500 | 23/- 23/3 22/- 583 | 410/218 0 
Yorks. Pwr. 6% {1....... 1,623 | 28/6 31/10 30/- 1777; 6 0|319 5 
ORDINARY 
| 
Cash Income 
Com- | from £100 Stock: 
Company and Latest} Out- Price, Com- Price, | pensa- os te |S Pa 
Denomination Year's} stand- | Jan. 9, | pensa- | Jan. 14,| tion On On 
Div. | ing 1947 | tion 1947 | Value | Present} Comp. 
| Price pe. | Stock 
% | £'000s £7000s | +£ fs. d. 
B’mth. & Poole f1. 12} 146 | 65/6 66/8 64/- | 2,487 = 10 8 6 5 
Br. Pwr. & Lt. {1.. 10 2,030 | 34/- 37/10 | 36/- 3,839 0';414 5 
City of Lon. El. £1. 7 1,600 | 34/- v/4 32/6 | 2,746 4 0\|;45 0 
Clyde Valley El. £1. 8 3,150 | 44/6 46/5 44/- 7,311; 8 0'516 0 
Cnty. of Lond. El. {1} 10 7,232 | 47/6 49/5 47/6 {17,870 | 10 0/6 310 
Edmundsons’ El. £1 6 6,750 30/- 31/6 30/-— | 10,630 6 0'°318 7 
El. Supply £1 ..... 10 431 | 49/6 50/8 48/6 1,092 | 10 0|6 6 5 
El. Dist. Yorks. £1. 9 1,519 | 49/- 51/- 48/6 3,874 | 9 0};6 7 5 
Isle of Thanet El. £1 | Nil 150 | 22/6 22/4 21/- 167 Nil | 215 5 
Lanes. El. Lt. £1... Te | 2,900 | 35/- 37/6 35/6 5,437 | 710 | 413 5 
Llanetly & Dis. El. 6 660 | 27/6 29/1 27/6 959;' 6 0/312 5 
Lon. As. El. Unds. £ 6 4,663 | 27/- 29/6 28/- 6,877 | 6 01/313 5 
Lond. Elect. {1.... 6 874 | 27/6 31/4 29/- | 1369; 6 0/318 O 
Metropolitan El. {1 9 3,000 | 46/3 48/- 46/- ,200| 9 01/6 0 0 
Mid-Cheshire El. {1 8 524 | 42/6 42/8 42/6 1117; 8 0'5 6 5 
Mid. Caties. EL. £1. 10} | 3,000 49/6 51/5 49/- 7,713 | 1010/6 8 5 
Mid. Electric £1... 9 933 | 47/6 41/- 47/6 2,192; $¢ 0/517 5 
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Scottish Pwr. £1... 9 3,800 43/6 46/1 45/- 9055} 9 0;515 0 
Sthn. Areas EL. £1. . 5} 783 | 23/- 24/6 23/- 9599; 510,';3 1 0 
Sth. Lond. El. £1.. T 534 | 33/- 33/- 31/6 | 881; 7 0\|4 2 5 
W. Glos. Pwr. £1... 64 304 | 34/6 32/8 31/- 496 610 | 416 
Yorks. Pwr. f1.... 9 3,325 | 48/- | 50/10 | 48/6 8.450; 9 0'6 7 0 
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duties of the Central Authority and of the fourteen Area Boards 
are better defined than those of the British Transport Com- 
mission and its five Executives. The powers of the Minister 
to interfere with the Authority and the Boards are indeed 
co-extensive with those of the Mir*°ter of Transport to control 
the Commission. He has the power of appointment to the 
Authority and to the Boards, although there is a sensible over- 
lap, by which four Board chairmen will also be appointed io 
the Authority itself. The Boards, in turn, will have one 
member drawn from the Area Consultative Councils which 
are to be set up. These are at least the forms of co-ordination. 
The division of duties between the Authority and the Area 
Boards is sensibly functional; the former will be concerned 
with generation and bulk distribution of electricity, while the 
latter will retail the bulk supplies taken from the Central 
Authority. There is provision for flexibility of supply between 
Board and Board; and there are five clear directives to the 
Boards to use economical methods, to cheapen supplies, to 
avoid undue preference, to simplify charges, and to standardise 
systems of supply and electrical fittings. These are realistic 
technical objectives. The Central Authority has the duty of 
conducting research and the power to manufacture electrical 
plant and fittings. The power does not necessarily mean the 
introduction, by a side door, of a state monopoly in the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment, though it is clearly intended 
that the Authority should be in a position to compete with 
equipment manufacturers. 

On finance, the Bill is comparatively explicit. The combined 
revenues of the Central Authority and of the Area Boards must 
balance their revenue expenditure, taking one year with another. 
The Authority will have general control over the finances of 
the Boards, including capital expenditure and reserve funds, 
and also over their charges—on the latter the Boards will have 
to show not only the prices charged in their tariffs, but also 
the methods by which those prices are determined. Area 
Boards may borrow for temporary purposes, but permanent 
capital will be raised by the Authority, and the latter will 
apportion its total capital charges between the Boards “on 
lines settled from time to time by the Minister.” Thus, it 
is not contemplated that any of the Area Boards will operate 
at a loss. But in the apportionment of capital charges there 
is a considerable field for manceuvre, in which one Board could, 


lil 
in effect, be subsidised at the expense of another. This 
apportionment ought to be conducted under closer public 
safeguards than are provided in the Bill. 

Uniformity of charges over the whole country is not con- 
templated in the charges clauses, though “frequent fluctua- 
tions” are to be avoided. Yet, even without complete 
uniformity, the Bill would permit a much greater degree of 
equalisation of charges between urban and rural consumers. 
It is important, therefore, that the charges imposed by the 
Area Boards should reflect the basic differences in the real 
costs of supply in town and country. Complete equalisation 
has its superficial attractions. But if coal (as at present) and 
electric power are supplied at broadly the same price to all 
consumers, in all parts of the country, the location of industriat 
development will be distorted into a wholly uneconomic pattern 
There are some grounds for doubt whether the Area Consulta- 
tive Councils, which are to be set up, with their 20 to 30 
members, may not be unduly large for their wide functions; 
at any rate, they ought to include members who are technically 
competent to assess the charging proposals which the Boards 
submit. And it would be a great improvement if their functions 
were made, in this respect at least, regulatory or quasi-judicial. 

The final question is concerned with the future development 
programme of the Central Authority. Power is given to it 
for raising up to £700 million (apart from the compensation 
stock), with a further maximum of {100 million for the North 
of Scotland Board. At the end of 1942-43, the gross total 
capital already raised by the industry, including the CEB, 
public authorities,-and companies was {£608 million, and the 
net debt £418 million. In relation to other schemes for 
industrial development—such as {150 million for coal and a 
provisional £168 million for steel—a total of £800 million for 
electricity seems remarkably high, having regard to the capital 
already invested in the industry. It suggests an intention to 
go forward with rural electrification on the grand scale, but 
it also raises the issue whether capital development of this 
sort—desirable as it is—should not be given a much lower 
priority rating in the programme of national re-equipment than 
the schemes for coal, transport and steel. A time-table of 
electricity development could hardly be included in the Bill, 


but it should have a prominent place in Mr Shinwell’s speech 
on the Second Reading. 


Facts about Food 


ARIETY is the spice of life, but variety in food is not 

merely the spice but an essential ingredient for healthy 
and contented living. No serious person expected rationing to 
cease with the end of hostilities; but most of the population 
looked forward—and indeed were encouraged to look forward 
—to a greater choice of foodstuffs and increased quantities. 
World conditions in 1946 have cheated these expectations. 
White papers, Food and Agriculture Organisation reports and 
official utterances have all emphasised the reality of the world 
food shortage. The average consumer may mutter about 
inefficiency and inequity, but he knows in his heart where the 
real reasons for disappointment lie. 

To know the basic cause, however, does not mean that all 
the facts are known. Indeed, it is a high principle of policy 
that many of the facts should not be known to the public— 
particularly the leve! of stocks in this country. There are in 
any case a number of different factors which are affecting 
Britain’s food position ; all of them have to be taken into con- 
sideration ; some of them are under British control, but many 
others are not. A complete survey of all the factual data about 
food is impossible here ; but there are five main factors—all of 


them to a large degree inter-related—which require elucidation. 

The first is the Government’s policy of stabilising the cost 
of living. So long as a very large inflationary potential exists, 
this policy must be regarded as a necessity, for in its absence 
serious economic and political disturbance would have arisen. 
The cost of living would have been greatly increased, produc- 
tion would have been jeopardised, and a most dangerous infla- 
tionary spiral would have developed. With the present policy of 
stabilisation, the worst of these evils has been avoided. But 
the food position is affected in a particular way by the stabili- 
sation policy, arising from this country’s dependence on supplies 
from overseas. Owing to the reduction of production and to 
increased demand, world prices have risen considerably ; thus 
an ever-widening disparity has arisen between the high cost of 
imported foods—which reflects world prices—and the low home 
selling prices demanded by a stabilisation policy—which have 
to be met by subsidies. The last officially quoted figure for the 
budget cost of subsidies was £369 million, but it is conceivable 
that the present cost is running at the rate of over £400 million 
a year on this account. For budgetary reasons alone, this burden 
cannot be allowed to increase without limit; but at present 
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in a world sellers’ market, it is an inhibiting factor to the free 
purchase of supplies. 

The second factor, closely bound up with the first, is the 
Government’s long-term contract policy. Although prices in 
many such contracts are subject to annual revision, they do 
confer upon the Treasury some measure of control over the 
amount of subsidies to be paid, and at the same time they 
ensure continuity of supplies to the British market. Where the 
selling countries have no alternative markets, the United 
Kingdom enjoys the advantage of being a single purchaser. But 
this advantage works only in the long run ; in the short period, 
the public must be fed, and if supplies or consumers’ stocks 
are low, the seller can drive a hard, if temporary, bargain. In 
such cases, the annual revision of prices can operate in favour 
of Britain. The price offered must, of course, be sufficient to 
evoke the necessary output (unless the selling countries them- 
selves subsidise their own producers). This, however, is not 
the chief point of most of the bulk purchase contracts ; the 
more important feature of them is the clause which enables 
the United Kingdom to purchase any exportable surpluses after 
the contractual supplies have been secured. If the price is 
sufficiently enticing, it is possible that the existence of a 
guaranteed market may stimulate production to such an extent 
that need for rationing is greatly reduced or even obviated by 
the time the contract period expires. The restricting factor 
on this policy is the price—for a high price which encourages 
output increases the extent to which the Treasury is called 
upon to subsidise the British cost of living. Long-term con- 
tracts, however, have the disadvantage, particularly when they 
are made with non-sterling countries, that they earmark future 
specific amounts of foreign exchange, which means, in present 
circumstances, dollars. But when all currencies become 
convertible, and international trade assumes a multilateral 
character, the shortage of specific currencies and the canalisa- 
tion of trade into bilateral channels will cease to be operative. 
It is easier in general to reach long-term contracts with the 
Dominions than with foreign countries ; hence the contracts 
signed with Denmark and Argentina last year rightly deserve 
to be considered as achievements. But the underlying problem 
is the allocation of scarce foreign exchange, and that must be 
the Government’s responsibility for some years to come. They 
alone must decide how the dollars should be spent on machine- 
tools, food, tobacco and films. 


The third factor, agricultural output, is the most funda- 
mental. There has been a fairly general decline in production 
caused by the war, with its destruction and its drain of agri- 
cultural manpower ; artificial fertilisers and concentrated 
feeding stuffs are acutely short ; and the pyramid of misfortune 
has been capped by bad weather. It is unfortunate that most 
of the countries, shown in Table II, whose production in 1945 
exceeded their pre-war level are the “ hard currency” coun- 
tries. Further, the Baltic countries, like Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, which before the war formed one of the subsidiary 
sources of supply of dairy produce to this country, are now 
incorporated in the Soviet Union ; it has yet to be seen to what 
extent the USSR will enter world trade either as a buyer or 
supplier. In the southern Dominions, the post-war rebuild- 
ing of the agricultural labour force is proceeding slowly, and 
it has not yet attained the 1939 figures. Further, the demand 
for the introduction of a five-day week has been raised, and this 
in the dairy industry is bound to cause a decline in output 
unless a greatly increased degree of mechanisation is intro- 
duced or an adequate supply of labour is recruited to enable 
shifts to be spread over. The combination of these diffi- 
culties means that the agricultural output of certain important 
producers is not yet capable of expanding to meet the increased 
demand. 

The fourth factor is the demand for foodstuffs—not directly 
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for their primary use, but jointly for food and alterna- 
tive uses. The world’s population has increased considerably 
during the war years, probably by 3 to 5 per cent, and this 
trend is common to all major countries. Increasing population 
alone will mean a greater over-all demand. There has also been 
a change in the pattern of consumption. In the United Kingdom, 
the number of cattle has increased from 8,872,000 in 1939 to 
9,652,000 in 1946, while the production of milk has reached 
record figures. Yet it is still severely rationed to the normal 
consumer, and the amount used in manufacture has been 
reduced by over 50 per cent. These paradoxical results are due 


Table I. ANNUAL PRE-wWAR SUPPLIES TO THE U.K. 





Butter Cheese Meat 


Wheat 
(incl. Flour) 
































million cwt. | million cwt. | million cwt. | million tons 
IIS Fg oni nexckevedsnne 10-5 3-8 46-4 7°3 
Home production. .........+se0. 1-0 22-0 1-7 
SE Sckctescberssabenaneeas 2-8 24-4 5°6 
Sources : 
eee ee eee 1-8 (a) 3-7 13 
EMR: 2 ccccccccresecssesece (a) 0-6 O-1 2-2 
nb cbaisscaseckvvasosawele 0-4 (a) 2-4 (a) 
Se SONI s.. 030s ovevecceee 2-7 1-7 4-9 a) 
EDs 50-050 ash eckwaveees {a} a) 8-7 6 
Te en ee le bee hain C} a) 0-6 a) 
NEE '. vs cotcatgecbseabes 2-2 a) a) a) 
PED. sss <ss0eenscsees 0-6 0-2 a) “4 
i Scikihassakee ba canest fe} a) a) 0-3 
acs S56) 20 00h bos aunts } 4) (a) 0-3 
Uruguay..........ceccecccves (a a 0-8 (a) 
Other countries.............4. 1-8 0-3 3-2 0-9 


(a) If any, included in “ Other countries.” 


Table II. Propuction 1n 1945 as PERCENTAGE OF PRE-WAR SUPPLIES 





| Butter Cheese Meat | Wheat 

United Kingdom ......cccccocee 39 46 73 127 
IIE ic we6h. «de eencssaansabe 70 161 97 83 
SNS nb kknbaveenebeuasswek sa 118 161 170 98 
ENN... ics Seaphituh sees 84 102 104 17 
RS 0:55 4645ssansenbeneee 146 263 104 67 
Piet hwersénacbindesthepens in ade 69 
i  ieahwistsnnneus6 eee ke 73 oe 66 

Mah siUhss0s50h<nevbey ence¥ Ws au ch $e 
NS ee en ere ane 76 asl ane 

TC hE in oth enese ee eesne be ken 180 382 146 148 
Ms 0m sash 00000 000se0r pee ene 84 ose 


Based on F.A.O. Statistical Hand-book and U.K: Statistical Digest. 


Table III. U.K. Supprres—1945 anv 1946 


_ Butter Cheese Meat Wheat 
: (incl. Flour) 
(million cwt.) | (million cwt.) | (million ewt.) | (million tons) 


























1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
Total supplies 4-3 4-3 | 32-0 | 32-1 6-3 $4 
Home production . -2*| 0-4 | 0-5 | 16-0 | 14-4 | 2-2 | 18 
Imports 3: . 3-9 3-8 | 16-0 | 17-7 4-1 36 
_—_— | ———— | —— | | ES TT ee 
Sources: 
Australia 0-1 0-3 1-7 1-9 oe me 
Canada 1-2 1-0 1-7 1-1 3-7 3-3 
New Zealand 1-7 1-6 5:4 6-3 nS “a 
Argentina one 4-0 6:0 0-3 0-1 
il oe ooo 0-2 oo eee 
Denmark $e eee aes eee 
PU kibssecsenss 0-9 0-8 2-0 0-4 0-1 0-4 
Uruguay 0 om 0-4 0-6 oon 
Other countries ove 0-1 0-8 1-2 
* Excludes farm butter. 
Note.—Imports for 1946 are for 11 months (Jan.—Nov.). 
to the success of the National Milk Scheme. If production 


is to be still further increased to enable everybody to drink 
sufficient milk, the supply of concentrated cattle feeds must 
be increased. But there is at present a world shortage of oil- 
seeds from which such feeds are derived. Again, when 
the milling extraction rate is increased, the supply of 
animal feeding stuffs is curtailed and the output of both milk 
and meat is affected. If rationing were not in operation, these 
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conflicting demands on the limited supply of human and 
animal feeding stuffs would force prices beyond the reach of 
the lower income groups. What is still lacking, however, is an 
effective international allocation system. The International 
Emergency Food Council has done good work, but its power 
has been limited. As a result, cereals in the United States 
have sometimes been fed to livestocks, while people in other 
countries have gone hungry. Normal equilibrium between the 
demand and supply of primary foodstuffs will take several 
years, and it may be that the eventual lifting of rationing will 
be impeded by literal over-consumption of certain commodities, 
at least for a time. 

Transport is the fifth factor affecting Britain’s food position. 
Most commodities have to be brought across half the world. 
British tonnage has not fully recovered from the effects of the 
war, while Britain’s suppliers possess no large mercantile 
marine. The United States could act as universal carriers, 
apart from the questions of dollar payment and of America’s 
future shipping policy. Even if production in the Dominions 
expanded sufficiently to meet British requirements, in the next 
two or three years, success in bringing the produce to this 
country would still be dependent upon adequate shipping 
space. 

After this general discussion, the way is clear to assess the 
position of four basic foodstuffs—butter, cheese, meat and 
wheat. Table I shows the normal pre-war supplies of each 
commodity in the United Kingdom and their main sources. 
Table II shows the 1945 production of each of the four com- 
modities expressed as a percentage of pre-war average produc- 
tion, while Table III shows the United Kingdom supplies for 
1945 and 1946. From these tables it can be seen that butter 
supplies represent only 40-50 per cent of the pre-war level, 
owing to smaller domestic production and lower imports. 
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Cheese supplies, on the other hand, are nearly 25 per cent 
larger, but the demand for cheese has increased so much 
owing to the rationing of other foodstuffs that there is still 
a deficiency. Moreover, output of cheese both in Australia 
and in New Zealand has increased above the 1935-38 average, 
which kaves proportionately less milk available for butter 
production. Meat supplies are running at about 70 per cent 
of the pre-war level, though reduced home production— 
resulting from wartime concentration on arable farming and 
the curtailment of imported feeding stuffs—plays an important 
part in meat supplies. It is probable that an increase in 
domestic output of meat could not be effected without restrict- 
ing milk production, even if liberal allocations of concentrates 
were available ; if so, supplies from overseas will have to be 
augmented accordingly. The wheat position also looks unsatis- 
factory, in spite of American predictions of a glut. When a 
world shortage of oils and fats (production for 1946-47 is 
estimated at 80 per cent of the pre-war level) and feeding- 
stuffs is included, the immediate prospect for food supplies 
does not give rise to any great optimism. Perhaps the best 
guess is that at least another two or three years will have to 
elapse before normal supplies are restored. 


There are three broad conclusions to be drawn from this 
review of Britain’s food position. Firstly, food supplies cannot 
‘be considered in vacuo ; they are an intrinsic element in the 
Government’s overall economic plan, particularly in view of 
our depleted foreign exchange resources. Indeed, nearly half 
of Britain’s present expenditure of dollars is on food. Secondly, 
relief from present shortages depends on the development of 
supplies, particularly in sterling area countries and in the 
Dominions. And thirdly, additional supplies will also be 
required to offset changes in British production of basic 
foods. 
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Business Notes 


Verdict on the Tap 


The tap for the Treasury irredeemable stock was duly turned 
off last Saturday, and the Exchequer Return made up to that date 
showed a total issue of £480 million, of which £304 million repre- 
sented conversion issues to holders of Local Loans stock, so that 
the cash yield was £176 million. The £24 million sold in the final 
eleven days, when contrasted with the huge “ last-chance” sales 
through earlier taps, speaks eloquently of the dullness of investors’ 
appetite for stocks which lack the protection of a “date” against 
the possibility that cheap money may not last for ever. For that 
reason, this particular tap has failed to produce even that rather 
spurious form of funding of liquid balances. It ostensibly pro- 
vided the Government with £51 million more cash than was 
needed to repay the £125 million of unconverted Locals, but it 
may well be that in reality the Government has in effect provided 
the whole of the money itself. 


The first bank balance sheets confirm general expectations of 
a further very large expansion of bank deposits during December. 
Their increase during the last quarter of 1946 seems likely to be 
at least £250 million, and may be appreciably more. Yet in this 
period the Exchequer’s “ordinary” deficit was no more than 
£123 million (in contrast with £718 million in 1945). Inclusion of 
all “ below-line ” outgoings (other than Bretton Woods payments, 
which were roughly balanced by an equivalent increase in special 
“internal” debt) raises the Government’s visible cash require- 
ments during the quarter to about £267 million. This appears to 
be almost precisely the sum borrowed (after allowing for repay- 
ments) from small savers, through sales of the tap stock and tax 
reserve certificates, and by issues of notes and coin to the public. 


Borrowing from the Banks 


But these were not the,pnly sources of cash: the Government 
must have secured a small sum (perhaps £20 million) from extra- 
budgetary funds, and a much larger sum by borrowing the counter- 
part of Britain’s adverse balance of payments. Drafts on the 
North American credits actually produced just under £100 million, 
though it is possible that not all these dollars were actually sold 
to importers during the period, so that the actual cash receipts 
may have been somewhat smaller. The global overseas deficit 
for 1946 cannot be put at much under £500 million, or rateably 
£125 million per quarter; but the incidence of payments, 
including -capital movements, may conceivably have been par- 
ticularly favourable in this past quarter. Suppose, for the sake of 
conservative estimate, that Governmental cash borrowings under 
this head totalled no more than £75 million. On that basis, with 
the £20 million of sundry receipts, the Exchequer would ostensibly 
have had about £95 million available to reduce its borrowings 
from the banks. In fact, it appears to have increased its borrow- 
ings from them to the tune of £150 million, and possibly more— 
assuming that, of a £250 million increase in bank deposits, roughly 
£100 million was created to provide finance for the public against 
purchases of securities or fresh bank advances. 


In other words, the Government seems in these three months to 
have borrowed fully £250 million more cash than was needed to 
meet its apparent requiremen‘s ; and the implication is that these 
additional resources were employed in the gilt-edged market, 
directly or indirectly in connection with the Locals conversion. 
This figure is intriguing, for at the time of the conversion 
announcement the market estimated that about £170 million of 
Locals stock was already held internally, leaving only £260 million 
in the hands of the public. Estimates of internal operations are 
obviously subject to a wide margin of error, but the implication 
ef the above figures is that, in order to get rid of some £260 million 
of publicly-held Locals, the Government has had to put up the 
whole sum itself—either by buying the Locals in the market in 
order to convert or by itself subscribing to the tap “for cash” or 
by buying other stocks on the market. 


In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the tap stock 
aas not made a particularly auspicious debut in the market. It 
opened, as expected, at 99/4 (which, since the price excludes the 
next imterest payment, was equivalent to a small premium), but 
after rising to 993 has eased to 993. The authorities will need 
all their ingersvitvy to es‘ablish this stock in reasonable relation 
to the prices ef dated s:ocks. 


Battle of the Franc 


_ The campaign for stimulating deflation and a fall in prices 
in France is in full swing. The “ psychological shock” of the 
initial § per cent cut in prices is being followed up with other 
psychological devices. The experiment is being depicted to the 
French public in vivid and martial terms. Communiqués are 
being issued and the fervour of the battlefield is being created. 
This kind of campaign depends on publicity, and it is doubly un- 
fortunate that some of its appeals should have been muffled by 
the strike of printing operatives which this week has deprived the 
greater part of France of all newspapers. The French authorities 
have also borrowed Mr Dalton’s technique in suggesting that the 
next 5 per cent cut in prices may be made after a far shorter 
interval than the three months originally suggested. This ex- 
hortation to manufacturers and middlemen to “ sell while you can 
at the present prices” has been reinforced by rather more direct 
threats against hoarding. Next month there is to be a national 
stocktaking, and all undertakings in the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. chain will be compelled to declare what stocks of goods 
they hold. The Government is to lay down a scale of “ normal 
stocks ” for every branch of industry and commerce and will 
secure powers to investigate what stocks are held. Any excess 
over the normal figure will be liable to seizure and sale at the 
controlled price. On the retail prices front, the task of supervision 
and investigation is being delegated largely to “ rehabilitation 
committees ” that are being set up throughout France. These are 
voluntary organisations representing mainly consumers’ interests 
and the trade unions, and the vigilant eyes of their members are 
now turned on the shops in their localities. To add example to 
exhortation, select branches of the co-operative organisations 
throughout France have been set up as “ sample shops ” offering 
goods at the correct controlled prices. 

On the more technical front the authorities have followed up 
their psychological shock by certain measures designed to tighten 
credit and to restrict the grant of bank loans destined to finance 
stocks of materials. The Bank of France rate was raised last week 
from 1% to 1} per cent. This may not be an impressive move, 
but it gains in signficance from the parallel creation of: the much 
higher rate of 2} per cent for the discount of bills repesenting 
goods held in warehouses or otherwise out of commercial circula- 
tion. The Bank of France has at the same time raised its rate 
for advances against securities from 2; to 3} per cent. With these 


increases in official rates has gone a request to banks from the’ 


Ministry of Finance that credits be restricted as far as possible, 
and, in particular, that any advances designed to finance stocks of 
materials be scrutinised with special severity. All this makes a 
formidable array of anti-inflationary measures. They will fail or 
succeed not so much by their effect on psychology as by the sup- 
port they will obtain from the more fundamental factors in the 
situation, nameiy, the recovery in industrial production and the 
disappearance of the current budget deficit. M. Blum’s visit to 
London and its dominant concern with the problem of coal sup- 
plies show that the French authorities have not lost their sense of 
perspective or their appreciation of the real order of priorities. 
Meanwhile the continued rise in Bank of France advances to the 
State underlines the absolute necessity and urgency of tackling 
the problem of. the deficit. Psychology will avail little if the 
supply of currency and credit is being constantly increased through 
direct lending by the central bank to the State. 


x x x 


The Coal Crisis 


The Minister of Fuel and the Coal Board have extracted some 
satisfaction from the recent trend in coal production. Indeed, the 
Ministry, pursuing its latest practice of publishing partial statis- 
tics out of turn when they are favourable, have issued a statement 
this week showing that production in the first week after national- 
isation was 3,790,900 tons, compared with 3,552,400 tons for the 
same week of last year—an increase of nearly a quarter of a million 
tons secured despite a fall of 3,400 men engaged in the industry. 
This is indeed a contrast to the usual expectations, for production 
at this season is normally affected by the holiday aftermath and the 
incidence of illness. 

But it is rather early for the sending of congratulatory telegrams. 
The coal situation remains desperate, despite the improvement 
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of the past week and over the past year. The annual figures for 
1946 show a steady rise in production (from 182.8 million tons in 
1945 to 189.3 million tons in 1946), which is matched by a parallel 
rise (officially described as “ alarming”) in consumption, particu- 
larly for electricity generation. 


Their most satisfactory feature is the increase in output per 
manshift—from I.00 tons in 1945 to I.03 tons in .1946—though 
this is still a long way behind the pre-war level of 1.17 tons. 
Recruitment has recently improved, and the arrival of ex-miners 
from other industries and the weeding-out of unsatisfactory 
workers has meant a qualitative improvement, but, with a gross 
annual wastage of 80,000 men, of which perhaps half may be filled 
by new recruits this year, the manpower situation must remain 
critical. Talks are now going on between the TUC and the 
National Union of Mineworkers on the question of using Polish 
labour—a question which should surely cover the use of other 
foreign labour—and the issue will presumably again be raised with 
the Ministry of Labour and the Coal Board. This has become a 
matter of urgency, and a test case of the willingness of the miners 
to place the national! interest before their unfounded fear of un- 
employment in future. 


* * * 


More Realism—Less Coal 


The improvement in output makes no practical difference 
to the present coal crisis. Indeed, Sir Stafford Cripps this 
week has outlined a new scheme of industrial coal allocation. 
According to his estimates, there is a gap of about 300,000 tons a 
week between coal requirements and supplies, and to bridge it the 
Government has decided to introduce as from Jannary 2oth for 
six weeks a revised scheme of allocations to industry on a 
“ realistic ” basis. This is largely a piece of statistical tidiness, by 


_ which allocations will bear a closer relation to actual deliveries 


than they did under the hand-to-mouth system which the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power have recently been using. Coal supplies for 
elecricity and gas are to be maintained as an absolute priority, 
and the domestic consumer, already cut to the knuckle, will be 
unaffected. For industry, there is to be a 20 per cent reduction 
in fuel allocations to iron and’ steel and industrial coke ovens, and 
a cut, amounting to about 50 per cent of previous allocations, to 
other industrial users. 


The practical effects of this new scheme are almost impossible 
to foretell, and there has been much confusion among coal users 
after Sir Stafford’s statement about their prospective supplies. 
Much depends on the way in which the scheme is administered 
in different localities. It is not certain whether the cut for steel is 
20 per cent of allocations of coking coal or 20 per cent of deliveries. 
But for steel, whichever basis applies, a cut is certain. Some 
industrial firms have been receiving in actual deliveries as little as 
55-60 per cent of their allocations, and for them the new scheme 
should mean that in future deliveries will tally more nearly with 
allocations than they have done in recent weeks—which may be 
a source of arithmetical satisfaction, if no other. Firms will want 
to know how and on what basis the scheme of priorities for works 
of national importance will be operated, and whether big firms 
will tend to gain at the expense of the small. If, for example, the 
cotton industry is now compelled to work out a scheme for 
the rotation of production among the mills, it will need the fullest 
information, and at the earliest date, about the fuel supplies which 
it can expect to receive. If the scheme is capable of making any 
real difference to the coal position, it has certainly been left to the 
very last moment. 


* * * 


The Riddle of Bank Profits 


The banks’ profit statements this year are more of an enigma 
than ever. Each of the “ Big Five,” while maintaining its dividend, 
has announced a small reduction in profit, and thus breaks the 
long sequence of annual increases. The change is the more note- 
worthy since it occurs in a year in which income-tax has been 
reduced: as both profits and dividend amounts are shown after 
deduction of tax, the 1946 equivalent of the 1945 profit would 
have been 10 per cent above the figure then published. The 
declines in the net figures, as the accompanying table shows, 
range from 1.8 per cent for the National Provincial Bank to 3.7 per 
cent for Barclays, while the fall in the aggregate for the “ Big 
Five,” from the peak of £8.19 million reached in 1945 to 
£7.94 million, amounts to 3 per cent. If these net profits are 
“ grossed-up” by adding back income-tax and NDC (on the 
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assumption, which is probably valid, that none of the banks has 
become liable to EPT), the pattern becomes still more uniform: 
the extreme range of decline is then 11 per cent at best and 
12.6 per cent at worst, with an average of 12 per cent. It is 
worth noting, too, that on this “gross” basis even the two 
Northern banks show fractional declines, though their published 
figures—apparently reflecting the more rapid recovery of their 
advances by comparison with those of the “Big Five ”—record 
a further expansion. 


BANK PROFITS, 1944-46 


| | | Change in 


| 1944 1945 1946 1946 
“ | ¥ 
| £ et ri | % 

Barclays, haa eeaceiuaensces | 1,673,352 | 1,740,594 | 1,676,403 |} — 3-7 
(14°, | | 

Lloyds Sieh sind manmanarec Ensen | 1,655,400 | 1,629,959 | 1,583,178 | — 2-9 
(12°, | | 

Midland s.seseseeesesesesee 2,038,274 | 2,056,274 | 1,987,148 — 
(16%) | | 

——— PYOVINGIAL sos 6.06 vcesc00 | 1,270,670 1,356,025 1,331,071 — 1:8 
(15%) 

Westminster ........cccccccccces 1,366,907 1,405,592 1,366,622 — 23 
(18°) | 

Big Five Total | £8,004,603 £8,188,444 £7,944,422  — 3-0 

District. at las | 448,826 | 450,832 | 487,276 | + 8-1 
(183°, | 

NE sic tAdieveucsci | 641,295 | 645,807 | 708,763 + 98 
(15°,) | 

“ Big Seven” Total | $9,094,724 $9,285,083 £914,461 | — 16 


This change of direction has taken nobody by surprise. The 
banks made it plain last year that the virtual halving of short 
money rates—the first broadside in Mr Dalton’s cheaper money 
offensive—had disturbed the equipoise of their revenue accounts, 
and since then the rise in staff costs has attracted a good deal 
of attention. The very consistency of the profit statements sug- 
gests that the sombre pregnostications of early 1946 were well 
founded. Yet anyone with a taste for statistical analysis may 
find cause to doubt the published evidence. 


* * * 


Earnings Still Rising ? 


There are many things about bank accounting which no outside 
investigator will ever fathom, but it is possible to estimate with 
tolerable accuracy the global earnings from each of the main asset 
categories and even to guess, in broad terms, the cost of deposit 
allowances. Applying known or estimated interest rates to annual 
averages of the several groups, and making rough allowance for 
the differing dates at which various blocks of assets were acquired, 
it appears that gross earnings from assets were indeed lower in 
1946 than in 1945. But, in consequence of the big expansion in 
the resources available, the indicated decline is quite small— 
probably under, rather than over, 5 per cent, despite a halving 
of the income from Treasury deposit receipts. Moreover, the 
1945 cut in short money rates affected both sides of the account, 
for the banks took the opportunity to abolish interest on current 
accounts and to halve the maximum allowance on deposit balances. 
Even if allowance is made for the fact that savings accounts still 
carry 2} per cent, the interest cost of the bigger deposits of 
1946 could scarcely be more than half what had to be paid out 
in 1945 and might be no more than two-fifths. The resultant 
saving might easily be three times as great as the decline in 
interest earnings on assets, and even the most conservative reckon- 
ing suggests that there must have been some net gain. Admittedly, 
the abolition of current account interest has increased customers’ 
resistance to bank charges, but any loss on this score is probably 
small by comparison with the notable expansion of commissions 
from “ overseas ” business, especially from confirmed credits. 

There remains the question of staff costs—the preponderant 
item in administrative charges. The burden here is unquestion- 
ably heavy: salaries and pensions have been raised substantially, 
and men and women from the Services have been reabsorbed 
while a large proportion of the temporary staff is still retained. 
In the past four years or so, the total bill for staff has probably 
risen by between one-third and one-half. But, despite the much- 
publicised “consolidation ” of war-time salaries in the first half 
of last year, it seems improbable that more than a due proportion 
of this increased cost represented an additional burden on the 
1946 accounts. The extra strain, compared with 1945, was 
probably of broadly the same order of magnitude as that imposed, 


‘on the other side of the account, from the fall in gross earnings 


from assets. 
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At worst, and allowing for rising trends in general administra- 
tive costs, this would mean that true profits have declined slightly. 
But it seems more likely that there has in fact been a modest 
increase. If that were so, it would mean that, in publishing 
smaller profits, the banks have been following their traditional and 
conservative practice of allowing future problems or uncertainties 
to cast their shadow before. No prudent banker would assume, 
given current trends, that staff charges have even now reached 
their ceiling. Much re-building and re-equipment of offices 
remains to be done. And present gilt-edged prices clamour for 
a further strengthening of inner reserves—despite the large capital 
profits from which they have been augmented in recent years and 
despite the fact that bank investment policy recently has accorded 
a practical vote of confidence to cheap money for the short run. 
It seems that directorial policy in this year’s accounts has spoken 
louder than the actual operating results. 


x x «x 


Re-deployment in Manchester 


Manchester’s attitude towards Sir Stafford Cripps’s offer 
of a 25 per cent Government grant foe re-equipment in the 
cotton spinning industry is now crystallising. The offer was 
made on terms, and it has been accepted on terms. But it 
hinges on persuading the employees and their unions to agree 
to the unpopular double-shift system. On Tuesday the legisla- 
tive council of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, 
which represents some 250,000 cotton spinning and weaving 
operatives, decided to recommend co-operation on the Govern- 
ment’s re-equipment offer to the industry—again on terms. 
Double-shift working has been conceded, but it must first be 
preceded, in the Association’s view, by re-equipment and group- 
ing of mills. The Cotton Board had already circularised the 
industry at the end of last week recommending the Government’s 
scheme to all concerned. 

Acceptance of the proposals, with reservations, by both sides 
of the industry, has now made about equal progress. The 
Federation has recommended the scheme to the spinners, the 
UTFWA has recommended it to the operatives and the Cotton 
Board has commended it to both. The success of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme depends, in the view of its protagonists, on the 
regrouping of mills into larger units with a minimum of half-a- 
million spindles, the re-equipment of these groups in three 
instalments and the introduction of double-shift working probably 
at the third stage. But it is precisely on these points that the 
reservations hang. Some employers have understandable doubts 
about the value of re-grouping. The operatives are suspicious 
of the introduction of double-shift working until re-grouping 
and re-equipment have been definitely introduced. 

Agreement to go ahead with the proposals must now presumably 
wait upon some sort of majority vote at mass meetings on both 
sides of the industry. After that, it will be possible for the 
smaller spinners to get together to discuss schemes for amalgama- 
tion and grouping. If there is any economic merit—as distinct 
from administrative convenience—in half million spindle groups, 
the sooner they are created the better, so that the first stage 
of re-equipment can start in the smaller mills. Manchester has 
recently shown such a marked propensity to agree—witness the 
100 per cent support for yarn price control—that there is some 
hope, at any rate, for technical progress to accompany its accept- 
ance of the doctrine of price control by a trade association. 


* * * 


Oil Agreements Challenged 


The preliminary Middle East oil agreements recently an- 
nounced have brought prompt political repercussions. A formal 
protest by the French Ambassador in Washington has been fol- 
lowed by reports that the Compagnie Frangatse des Pétroles is 
preparing to test the legality of the agreements in the English 
courts. 

It will be recalled that the first agreement concerned the pur- 
chase of oil by the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and the 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, while the second covered the acquisition by these two 
American companies of an interest in the Arabian-American Oii 
Company. The French contend that, under an arrangement 
made in 1928, generally known as the “red line agreement,” 
Middle Eastern oil interests (including the French) undertook 
to develop new concessions falling within the boundaries of the 
old Ottoman Empire strictly on a joint basis. This joint arrange- 
ment is reflected in the Iraq Petroleum Company, 95 per cent 
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of whose capital is owned equally by Near East Development 
(a Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony Vacuum subsidiary), 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group, Anglo-Iranian and a French group. 
Subsequent developments in Saudi Arabia, however, have been 
undertaken by companies which are not interested in Iraq Petro- 
leum, namely Standard Oil of California and the Texas Com- 
pany which has been operating through its joint subsidiary, the 
Arabian-American Oil Company. 

The American companies who were parties to the “red line 
agreement,” having taken legal advice, are reported to consider 
themselves no longer bound by the 1928 contract since the Com- 
pagnie Frangaise des Pétroles was black-listed during the German 
occupation of France. They declare, however, that they are quite 
willing to enter into a new agreement provided that it does not 
lead to any restriction of competition. 

This may be an important step in the scramble for control 
over Middle Eastern oil reserves, but it also raises a legal question 
of wide interest; under what circumstances does the wartime 
blacklisting of a company render void the pre-war contractual 
obligations of other companies towards it? The dividend 
equalisation arrangement between Lever Bros and Unilever, Ltd., 
and Lever Bros. and Unilever N.V. has already been reinforced 
by a new post-war agreement to cover such a contingency as this. 
Clearly the interpretation of the “red line agreement” has a 
significance outside the confines of the oil industry. 


* * *« 


New Exchange Arrangements 


On Monday of this week authorised dealers in the specified 
currencies began to operate as principals and ceased to be agents 
of the Bank of England. The change does not restore real free- 
dom of dealing, even within the bounds of the official buying and 
selling rates for specified currencies. Dealers are allowed to com- 
pensate their own sales and purchases on each working day, but 
at the end of the day they are compelled to cove: the open position 
with the Bank of England. For the banking public, therefore, the 
change of status of the dealing banks has little significance. The 
importance of this week’s development is that coincidentally with 
the change of status the margin of official rates for US and 
Canadian dollars was narrowed. The US dollar is now quoted 
$4.023 to $4.03}, as compared with $4.02} to $4.03}, while the 
quotation for the Canadian dollar, which previously was $4.02 
to $4.04, has also been narrowed to a } point spread and is the 
same as that for US dollars. Traders will not only get the benefit 
of finer rates, but will also have to pay smaller commissions on 
their transactions. Instead of a general charge of § per cent a 
graduated scale of commissions came into operation last Monday, 
under which } per cent is charged on the first £20,000, 1/16 per 
cent between {20,000 and £100,000 and 1/32 per cent on all 
amounts in excess of £100,000. 

The other change which took effect on Monday was the 
disappearance of the special facilities by which authorised 
dealers maintained as working balances US and Canadian dollars 
which were placed at their disposal for this purpose by the Bank 
of England. From now on the dollar working balances maintained 
by the authorised banks must be financed by these banks, though 
the Bank of England provides the cover of the necessary forward 
facilities at par. The effect of the new arrangements has been to 
curtail considerably the balances maintained by British banks with 
their correspondents in the United States. 


* * * 


Savings Interest Cut 


The Chanceller’s justification for cutting the rate of interest 
on Savings Certificates is that the return—of £3 3s. 5d. per cent 
per annum, tax free—obtainable from the seventh series now on 
offer is widely out of lime with the yields on marketable gilt- 
edged securities. The disparity will still be wide, however, when 
the eighth series comes on offer next April, for the yield then, over 
the full ten-year life, will be £2 13s. 2d. per cent, tax free, which, 
to a holder who pays tax at or beyond the standard rate, will 
still be a lavish rate of return. To the generality of small savers, 
however, the cut will look large. Indeed, the very small margin 
which it will afford over the rate paid on ordinary savings deposits 
may look but a poor recompense for sacrificing the liquidity of 
such deposits in exchange for a security which must be held 
for the greater part of ten years to obtain a few shillings more 
per cent. Hence this latest cut raises in a particularly acute form 
the question whether an assault should not also be made upon 
the traditional rate of the Pezt Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 
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General Manager (Steff) : €. FIrZHERPERT. 


Statement of Accounts. 
3hst December, 1946. 





LIABILITIES. £ £ 
Current, Deposit and other Aeceunts ... ... 1, 466,295,067 
Balenees in account with Subsidiary Banks .... 11,431,041 
_ ——— 1, 471,726,108 

Aeceptanees, Guarantees, Indemnities, etc., for 

account ef Custemers agi b si a ... 390,984,332 
Paid-up Capital ... i 0 ce se es ... 15,858,217 
Reserve Fund sie aN an — cad oxee ste 12 "250,008 

ASSE 

Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England eg ... 98,964,528 
Balances with other British Banks and Cheques 

in course of coelleetion = be pee mo ... 47,625,900 
Money at. Call and Short Notice wail eee nee --. 67,270,600 
Bills Discounted . cas aoe oe is ... 156,015,890 
Treasury Deposit Ree eipts 5) ee ae -. B 
fuvestments ... 278,619,773 


Investment in Industrial and Commercial Finance “Corpera- 
tien Limited :- 
2,638 Shares of £1,000 each, £100 paid up ea sa 263,800 
Investme nts in Subsidiary Banks (at cost, less amounts 
written off) :— 
The British Linen Bank—£1, 242,295 5s. ed Stock ; 3,726,886 
Other Banks—(including fully paid Stock and 500,000 : 
‘B” Shares of £5 each, £1 per Share paid up, m 
Baretays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and 
1,000,000 Shares of £1 each, 5s. per Share paid up, in 
Barclays Bank (Franee) Limited) aa be om 2,497,019 
Advanees :—Customers and other Accounts ... 197,001,083 
Balances in aeeount with Sub- 





sidiary Banks ... oe ee 959,885 
a 197,960,938 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances, Guarantees, In- 
demnities, ete. 30,981,332 

Bank Premises and Adjoining Prope rties (at cost, lessamounts 
written off) re E 7,888,991 


Head Office: 54, Lombard Street, Leuba E.€.3. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
ARMY and ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 
Established 1753 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 
3lst DECEMBER, 1946 
LIABILITIES 


Capitat .. ‘ i ae ra Ses ek ae ... €4,660,000 
Reserve Fund... 


Current, Deposit and other Acceunts.. ie te: a 63,961,567 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, ete. ‘ aa 


£71,410,003 


ASSETS 


Cash in Hand and Balance at Bank of England ... £5,335,799 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of poamanne on, 
other in the British bstes re a 4,018,230 
Money at Call and at Short Notice ... cass ae 
Bills Discounted one 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 
Investments : 
British Gevernment Securities ... ... €26,723,485 
Other Securities be os si 573,957 
— — 22,297,442 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts... 1,334,983 
nic Premises : 
Freehold ... ae $v a ae as £620,000 
Leasehold.. a ae se nas wes 75,060 
695,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Syneptenene, 
Engagements, etc. ad ae 5,538,436 


£71,410,003 
HEAD OFFICE : 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
CHILD’S BRANCH : I, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT’S BRANCH: Kirktand House, Whitehall, S.W.| 


Associated Banks : Reyal Bank of Scotland : Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd 


BARCLAYS BANK | 
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ESTD. 1829 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 





Subscribed Capital - - - - = £ 10,560,428 


| Paid-up Capital - - - - - = £& 2,976,428 


Reserve Fund - - + - - - £ 2,976,428 
Deposits - ~ - - - - - £210,717,921 
Total Assets - ~ - - - - #£222,088,009 


3lst DECEMBER, 1946 





EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 








ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, ae Deeember, 1 46 


LIABILITIES £ £ 
Authorised Capital, 1,300,000 Shares of 
£2 each ee - 2; 600,000 


Of which there have sedis eR 
100,000 £2 6°, Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares, fully paid ... 200,000 
1 ae £2 Ordinary Shares, £ i 
. 1,200,000 
a Liability £ 1,200,000) —— 1,400,000 


Reserve Fund ... ise, ~ se bag 2,200,000 
Loans, Deposits, Contingency and 
other Accounts 102,764,896 
(Including L iabilities of £y0t, 056, 748 
secured on certain assets per contra.) 
Final Dividends (less tax) recommended 69,300 
Balance of Profit and Loss... 376,988 
Notr.—There is a Contingent Liability 
in respect of Bills Re-discounted 
of £3,692,494 (excluding Treasury 
Bills). 


_ £106,811,184 


ASSETS £ 
Cash at Bankers aa ; aa 1,396,034 
British Government Securities i 22,971,200 
Dominion and Colonial Government 
Securities oa it , ; — 
Bills Discounted (less provision for 
rebate) and short-dated Securities... 82,216,463 
Loans on Security and Sundry 
Accounts Bes eae =o swe 227,487 


£106,811,184 
24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Such a step would naturally make the new Savings Certificates 
look more attractive, but its adverse psychological effect upon 
the flow of small savings would probably be much larger than 
that of the latest move. The accumulative form in which interest 
is paid on the Certificates has the effect of disguising the rate 
paid—hardly any small savers know, in percentage terms, what 
their money is earning. On this occasion the alteration in the 
rate has itself been masked by the reduction in the size of the 
unit Certificate from 15s. to 10s., which will accumulate to 13s. 
over the full period. But, while the National Savings Committee 
declare their pleasure at having “something really new to sell,” 
it will be ‘surprising if even their redoubled zeal succeeds in 
neutralising the increased sales resistance which is likely to be 
encountered. In the 73 months: of the current financial year 
gross sales of Savings Certificates have dropped by over 30 per 
cent compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, and net sales are actually less than £11 million (in contrast 
with £85 million). In the next 2} months, no doubt, the last- 
chance appeals from the Savings Committee ought to speed-up 
sales of the seventh issue substantially. Thereafter, it seems, the 
only prospect of expansion will come from the fact that any indi- 
vidual will be able to hold up to 1,000 of the new Certificates 
in addition to holdings of earlier issues—which means that larger 
savers who; already hold the maximum will, to this extent, be 
offered an interest advantage which in the past has been denied 
to them. To this extent, too, Savings Certificates will compete 
with lower-yielding tap issues—with the simple result that the 


Chancellor will pay correspondingly more for the same volume of 
finance. ; 


. 


* * * 


Trade with the Middle East 


The goodwill trade mission which visited Iraq, Syria, the 
Lebanon and Cyprus in April and May last year has now issued 
its report.* The mission had the opportunity of discussing these 
countries’ post-war development plans with local businessmen and 
officials. It found that the impact of these post-war plans on 
trading prospects showed remarkable uniformity in Iraq, Syria 
and the Lebanon, though conditions are rather different in 
Cyprus owing to its higher standard of living, its different historical 
development and its special position as a British colony. 

The three Levant countries have all come out of the war with 
a desire to expand their light industries, particularly textiles. 
Many of these industries increased their output during the war 
when they enjoyed the temporary protection of necessarily reduced 
imports. They now seek new machinery to extend their capacity. 
Consumer goods are in demand and there may be further openings 
for diesel engine prime movers and electricity generating equip- 
ment as and when electrical power generation schemes are put 
into effect. Wherever they went, the mission found an unsatisfied 
demand for British goods of all kinds and cries for delivery. 
Special attention was given to the requirements in these markets 
for a British export car, and a section of the report is wholly 
devoted to this topic. A model on American lines of at least 
25 horse-power and sturdy enough to take chronic overloading 
and indifferent maintenance is called for. Complaints that some 
British exports were not up to pre-war standard were encountered 
and the mission noticed repeatedly that insufficient attention was 
given by British firms to the choice of local agents and to the 
requirements of the local market. 

Apart from its value as a guide for exporters interested in 
Middle Eastern markets, this report is significant for two reasons. 
First, it underlines the findings of other missions elsewhere and 
uncovers the same deficiencies in British export marketing tech- 
nique. Second, with a few alterations, the report would equally 
apply to other potential markets throughout the world where 
a growing sense of nationalism is combined with a compara- 
tively low standard of living and where a large agricultural popu- 
lation supports a small trading commugity. These conditions 
apply not least in the British colonies themselves. 


* * *x 


Production Census Difficulties 


The engineering industry has protested against the length and 
complexity of the forms Sent out by the Board of Trade for the 
partial census of production for 1946, which was announced at 
the beginning of this month. The documents have to be com- 
pleted and returned within two months, and in default the firm 


* Report of the British Goodwill Trade Mission to Iraq, Syria, the 
Lebanon and Cyprus. HM Stationery Office. 2s. net. 
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concerned is liable for proceedings under the Defence of the 
Realm Act. 

The forms follow- the lines laid down in the Statistics of Trade 
Bill which received a first reading before Parliament rose before 
Christmas. The information required under the schedules to the 
Bill is based on the recommendations of the Nelson Committee 
on which industry was represented. Hence, they have been 
accepted in principle, but it seems probable that the protest is 
a cri de caur from harassed and short-staffed firms and does 
not reflect any desire to withhold their co-operation from the 
Census. But it might have been easier for many companies to 
ensure accurate information if the Board of Trade could hav: 
consulted the industries concerned before the forms went out. 
Further, though this is only a trial census covering eight indus- 
trial groups, many firms will undoubtedly have to do as much 
probing through their records for the necessary information :s 
they would in a full census. -Nor will the time limit of eight 
weeks make it any easier for small businesses to submit accurate 
statistics. 

These difficulties were to be expected in launching a census at 
the present time and are likely to be encountered again when 
the much more complex pilot census of distribution begins. This 
no doubt was why Mr W. B. Reddaway took some pains in his 
paper on the Census of Distribution to the Manchester Statistical 
Society ten days ago to explain the reasons for, and the problems 
involved by, the questions which will be asked. His closing 
remarks deserve quotation :— 

The fact that one form has to serve for so many different 
kinds. of trader inevitably means that neither the instructions 
nor the actual questions will be as clear . . . as a circular from 
the association can be; this can ignore points which are of no 
importance to its membérs and . . . can, in particular, say more 
forthrightly than an official form which questions should be 
answered really accurately, and which are the ones which call 
for the best estimate a trader can make with an hour or so of 
research into records. 


* * * 


Ownership of the Stock Exchange 


Widespread anticipation of a financial scheme in preparation 
by the Stock Exchange. authorities (marked by a sharp rise in the 
shares) has been confirmed by an official announcement from the 
Trustees and Managers that the Council have appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare such a scheme. In 1944, when the Trustees 
and Managers and the Committee for General Purposes combined 
together to form the: new Council, the step was described as the 
first stage towards the unified government of the Stock Exchange. 
Further steps were contemplated, after the return of members 
from war-time service, by which the property of the Stock Ex- 
change would eventually be vested in the hands of members, as 
distinct from the shareholders. Members and sharehoiders er: 
not synonymous, and unified government under a council “ elected 
entirely by the members and possessing complete powers over 
every aspect of Stock Exchange business and management” was 
recognised to be incompatible with the co-existence of the two 
separate groups. i 

The scheme will accordingly have to arrange for the transfer 
of the Stock Exchange assets from the proprietors to the members. 
Whether the future constitution of the Stock Exchange will be 
settled at the same time remains to be seen. The controversy 
about application for a charter is less active nowadays, after many 
years in which Stock Exchange government, irrespective of its 
legal foundations, has taken on more of the aspects of an institu- 
tion aiming at public service, rather than members’ profit. The 
current supposition is that the existing 20,000 shares—£36 paid, 
and now quoted at 184}—will be offered an exchange into new 
fixed interest capital. ‘There is also in issue £250,000 of 3} per 
cent debentures, which are callable in 1953 ard finally repayable 
ten years later. But apart from the reorganisation of the present 
capital structure, provision must also be made eventually for the 
modernisation of the existing buildings. 


x * * 


Empty Rice Bowls 


The International Emergency Food Council has allocated 
1,682,600 tons of rice for 1947, of which India is to receive 410,009 
tons, largely from Burma, Ceylon 200,000 tons, Malaya 225,009 
tons, Hongkong 80,000 tons, other territories for which Britain 
is responsible 58,700 tons, China 245,000° tons (excluding 25,009 
tons from Siam as a gift), the Netherlands East Indies 100,000 tons, 
Korea 50,000 tons and South Africa 7,000 tons. Only 19,900 tons 
of prospective supplies are unallocated, and hopes of increased 
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exports in the second half of the year are not good. The Council 
emphasise the gravity of the situation in a statement that supplies 
for the areas where rice is the major element of diet are below 
minimum subsistence requirements and that the total amount avail- 
able for allocation is less than half of the demands of those areas 
receiving allocations. 

An important factor in the continued dearth of rice is the failure 
of supplies in Burma, where only two-thirds of the normal rice area 
is under cultivation. The export surplus, officially set at 800,000 
tons for the first six months, may this year exceed one million tons, 
which would bring a welcome £25 to £30 million to the Burmese 
trade balance. But in a good pre-war year rice exports from 
Burma exceeded three million tons. Burmese political and 
economic dislocation are part of the aftermath of occupation and 
recovery may well be slow. It is also uncertain whether Siam will 
succeed in exporting as much as is forecast, for hoarding by the 
growers is rife. Brazil’s export surplus may be cusfailed in 1946-47 
by reason of restricted sowings resulting from the high prices of 
alternative crops. 

The prospect of another grim year in the main rice-consuming 
areas appears inevitable. Some help may come from outside in 
the form of alternative foodstuffs, but supplies and shipping will 
still be too short to fill the hungry gap in the Far East. One 
probable effect of the continued shortage of rice will be continued 
restriction on exports of Indian oil seeds in order to use them 
locally for food. 


* * * 


Backward March in Tariff Reductions 


Economic opinion in Canada has never felt the same reserva- 
tions as in Britain about the dollar problem and the possible 
vagaries of American economic policy or about the desirability of a 
quick return to free and multilateral international trade. With 
the announcement by Mr Abbot, Canada’s Minister of Finance, 
of the termination on June 30th next of the War Exchange Con- 
servation Act of 1940, Canada takes a long step back to normal 
trade practice. The tariff structure as it existed on July, 1939, 
is to be restored, and delegates to the ruclear conference of the 
International Trade Organisation in Geneva next April will be 
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invited to negotiate fresh agreements with Canada on the basis of 
the pre-war tariff. 

At first sight, Canada’s action looks like a thoroughly retrograde 
step. It seems, in effect, that the era of freer trade is to be 
ushered in by a stiff upgrading of tariffs ; for the War Exchange 
Conservation Act abolished many duties on British goods altogether 
and drastically reduced others, and these concessions will now be 
auromatically rescinded. It cannot, of course, be denied that the 
War Exchange Conservation Act, being a specific wartime measure, 
could not be indefinitely extended after hostilities were over. But 
it is another question whether it would not have been possible to 
give a lead in the whole-hearted attack on trade barriers by extend- 
ing in some other form those instalments of Empire Free Trade 
which the Act provided. The weight of American public opinion 
no doubt counted for a good deal. Given its-disapproval of the 
very principle of Imperial Preference, the large differential in 
favour of British countries under Canada’s wartime fiscal arrange- 
ments could hardly be maintained if an atmosphere of cordiality 
were to prevail during the Geneva meetings. And to narrow 
that differential by reducing the duties on non-Empire goods, 
including the American, without any quid pro quo would strike 
even the most extreme advocate of Free Trade as backhanded 
bargaining. In fact, of course, the Canadians, though firmly 
adhering to the principles of Bretton Woods and ITO, could not 
reasonably be expected to take any such Simon-pure attitude. 

It may be that Mr Abbot’s action is merely a formal restoration 
of a tariff structure which is offered to the world at large as a basis 
for general negotiations ; his expressed hope that such negotiations 
may be well advanced before the date of expiry of the Act points 
towards this interpretation. If this more optimistic view is correct, 
Canada’s action may prove a recul pour mieux sauter. But the 
history of tariff negotiations in the past, and of tariffs set up 
specifically to be used as bargaining counters—which the Canadian 
action recalls, although it is not a strict parallel—is not especially 
encouraging. 

* * 


Synthetic Rubber Policy 


It is reported from Washington that President Truman 
intends to ask Congress to pass permanent legislation to protect 
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the American synthetic rubber industry against the threatened 
competition of surplus supplies of natural rubber in the interests 
of national security. As a preliminary step, Congress is to be 
asked to grant a temporary extension of the Administration’s 
powers to purchase rubber and to control its consumpticn, pend- 
ing an investigation by a committee of both Houses. It is 
intended to continue to purchase natural rubber on the present 
basis until March 31st, when the war-time controls compelling 
manufacturers to mix natural and synthetic rubbers will lapse. 

American synthetic rubber production reached a record level 
of 820,352 tons in 1945; in the first 10 months of 1946 produc- 
tion totalled 617,083 tons, and there was a further decline, as yet 
unrecorded, during the last*two months. Of the total produc- 
tion, 513,815 tons was of GR-S, the general purpose synthetic, 
which is most vulnerable of all synthetic rubbers to competition 
from natural rubber. Consumption of synthetic rubber in the 
United States, which had been running at 72,000 tons in the 
three months ending May 30, 1946, had fallen to a figure of just 
over 60,000 tons in the three months ending October 31st. World 
consumption, excluding the Soviet Union, has been running at a 
monthly average of 67,500 tons in the period July rst to October 
31st. The difference between this figure and American con- 
sumption suggests that the United States’ synthetic rubber 
industry can no longer look for outside markets. Stocks of 
synthetic rubber in the United States increased from 99,475 tons 
at the end of June to 111,808 tons at the end of October. 

Two points are apparent. There are no obvious signs that 
commercial synthetic rubber is at present capable of under-selling 
plantation rubber, though that situation is due in large measure 
to the still unsatisfied demand for natural rubber and cannot be 
elevated to the level of immutable truth. Natural rubber is pre- 
ferred for many purposes, but there have been technical advances 
in the preparation and use of synthetic. But the President’s policy 
suggests that the stockpiling of natural rubber is not regarded 
in official circles in Washington as sufficient to assure security 
and that the Administration may be prepared to pay an insurance 
premium, possibly of a considerable annual amount, to maintain 
in operation a technically efficient synthetic rubber industry with 
scope for expansion if necessary. Whether these security argu- 
ments are very relevant in considering the prospective rubber 
supplies of the next ten years is a matter which the American 
Administration must decide for itself. But the target of 250,000 
tons of GR-S capacity seems excessive by any criterion, and, 
coupled with normal supplies of natural rubber, it far exceeds the 
peace-time capacity of the rubber manufacturing industry. 


* x * 
Potash Bond Service 


The possibility of resumed service on the twenty-five-year 
Sinking Fund Gold Loan, 7 per cent Series “A” and “B” and 
6} per cent Series “C,” of the Potash Syndicate of Germany 
(popularly known as the Potash bonds) has been the subject of 
recurrent rumours for some considerable time. In order to allay 
these rumours a joint statement was issued last Monday by the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, acting as trustees, and J. Henry 
Schréder and Company, acting as the receiving bank. There was 
little in this message to cheer the patient holders of these bonds. 
Negotiations are proceeding about the disposal of the balances 
accrued from past potash sales, but the proceeds of current potash 
sales are not being made available for the service of the loans, 
although repeated representations about the bondholders’ security 
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which is based on these proceeds have been made to the appro- 
priate authorities. It is unlikely that there will be any definite 
information on this score for some time. 

Bondholders are probably more interested in what is happening 
to the proceeds of the current sales of potash. It is estimated, on 
the basis of the pre-war quotas of individual mines, that well over 
one-half of the current production of potash is concentrated in the 
Russian zone. Apart from any doubt about the recovery of this 
revenue. the further question arises whether the potash income 
should form part of the general reparations account or whether 
it should be retained for the security of the Potash bondholders 
as provided in their loan agreement. By a sort of converse im- 
plication “ Dawes” and “ Young” bondholders are interested in 
the fate of the Potash bonds, but the benefit which would accrue 
to them from the first alternative would be far smaller than the 
loss suffered by the “ Potash” bondholders. The whole question 
is, of course, a matter for decision on the highest political plane, 
and that does not necessarily guarantee that it will be settled in 
strict accordance with principles of law or equity. Potash bonds, 
it is safe to predict, will continue on an uncertain course for many 
months: to come. 

* * * 


Sugar Supplies in 1947 


The world crop of cane sugar in 1946-47 has been estimated 
at 17.1 million long tons, against 15.4 million in 1945-46, and 
production of both cane and beet is increasing. At first sighi, 
it is surprising therefore that doubts should have been expressed 
about the maintenance of the British sugar ration. Under the 
International Emergency Food Council agreement—which ex- 
tended the war-time arrangements—all sugar available for export 
is bought jointly from producing areas and is allocated by the 
Council cn the basis of need to consuming countries at cost. 

Within the framework of the general agreement, the United 
States, Canada and Britain have agreed to keep the civilian ration 
at a uniform level, and this agreement has been maintained. Its 
future, however, has recently been threatened by the attitude cf 
Congress, for the allocation powers which are vested in the IEFC 
lapse, unless renewed, on March 31st while price control ceases 
on June 3oth. 

Discussions are taking place in Washington between British, 
Canadian and United States representatives about future sugar 
supplies, and a new IEFC allocation may be made shortly. Vocal 
American opinion ranges from the demand that sugar should 
be taken off the ration, to the: more statesmanlike view that the 
system of allocation is the only method of ensuring distribution 
according to need, as distinct from ability to pay. Given the 
world food situation, a breakdown of sugar supplies would cause 
further distress in war-ravaged countries, compared with which 
a moderate shortage of manufacturers’ or consumers’ supplies, 
which may occasionally arise under the present system of alloca- 
tion in the United States, would be a minor hardship. Britain 
on paper is in a relatively fortunate position for sugar supplies, 
for home beet production could be supplemented with cane from 
the West Indies and from Mauritius. But if it used.these latter 
supplies to supplement the ration it would be at the expense of 
the more urgent needs of the Middle East. Canada, too, would 
be in a position to purchase supplies from the dollar area. But 
it will be hoped that the negotiators in Washington will recognise 
the difficulties of other consumers, and seek to ensure a fair 
division of the Cuban crop until European beet sugar production 
cecovers. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
——— 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF CHEAP MONEY POLICY 
VITAL NEED FOR EXPORTS 
MR. EDWIN FISHER ON THE POSITION 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting of 
Barclays Bank Limited will be held at the 
head office of the bank, 54, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., on the 22nd instant. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Edwin Fisher, on the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1946: 

The proceedings at the annual general 
meeting will be confined once again to the 
transaction of formal business, and I have, 
therefore, prepared a brief statement on the 
affairs of the bank for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st last for circulation to the stock- 
holders with the report and accounts. 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


The death of Mr Hugh Exton Seebohm, 
last. July, came as a great loss to the bank 
and to all who depended on him for wise 
counsel and a companionship which meant 
much to those of us with whom he worked 
for so many years. A partner in 1891 in 
the Hertfordshire banking firm of Sharples, 
Tuke, Lucas and Seebohm, one of the private 
banks which amalgamated in 1896 to form 
Barclay and Company Limited, he succeeded 
his father in 1906 as a Director of the bank. 
In 1932 he was elected a vice-chairman and, 
in 1944, a deputy chairman. He was also 
chairman of Barclays Bank (France) Limited 
and of our Italian subsidiary, Barclays Bank 
S.A.I. ; 

We have also to record another severe loss 
to the bank through the death of Mr John 
Hayes Simonds, in September. He was a 
partner in the Reading Bank from 1905 until 
its amalgamation with Barclay and Company 
Limited in 1913, when he became a local 
director of our bank at Reading, and since 
1923 had been a member of the board, where 
his knowledge of local affairs, in which he 
took a keen and lively interest, was of in- 
estimable value to this bank. 

It is a cause of regret that, at the close 
of June, Mr Bertrand Yorke Bevan relin- 
quished his seat on the board, which he had 
occupied for twenty years, and thus brought 
to an end a long period of distinguished 


service to the bank. Mr Bevan, who became . 


a local director in 1896 at the time of the 
aeeeNNtON, began his banking career in 
1885. 

The appointment in February of Lord 
Woolton as a director of the bank gave great 
satisfaction, and it will, I am sure, have been 
regarded as something of a misfortune to 
us that he relinquished that position in 
August following his acceptance of the chair- 
manship of the Central Conservative Office. 

_Mr Anthony William Tuke has given up 
his position of general manager on being 
appointed to a seat on the board, and has 
been elected a vice-chairman of the bank. 
He had been a general manager since 1931, 
and his knowledge and the experience gained 
in that position will be of the utmost value 
to us all. We are glad to welcome Mr 
Ronald George Thornton, previously an 
assistant general manager, on his appoint- 
ment as a general manager of the bank. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

Stockholders will wish to know that a 
vote of thanks to the staff will be proposed 
at the meeting, so that they may have an 
opportunity of associating themselves with 
an expression of the gratitude of which they 
will all be conscious towards the men and 
women who have carried the business of the 
bank so successfully through a year of transi- 
tion. 


Almost the whole of our pre-war per- 


manent staff who were called away for full- 
time war service have now settled down 
again to their work in the bank, and it is 
right for me to express the pride I feel— 
which will be shared by all who know the 
bank—at the quality of their services to the 
nation during the war. The large numbers 
of men returning in 1946, with all their new 
and diverse experience gained in war, were 
anxious to re-equip themselves as soon as 
possible for their work in the bank and to 
avail themselves of the system of refresher 
courses which, as was explained two years 
ago, had been expressly planned for them. 
The courses have proved an unqualified 
success. So much, in fact, that a strong 
desire to take advantage of them hus become 
manifest on the part of members of the staff 
who remained in the bank during the war. 
We have made arrangements to meet these 
wishes as far as we possibly can, and have 
decided to retain the scheme as a permanent 
feature to provide a means of systematic 
training. 

In our domestic affairs, the past year has been 
notable for the celebration of the bi-centenary 
of our associate. The British Linen Bank, 
and the attainment of our own iubilee as a 
limited company, which fell within a few 
days of each other in July. Occasions such 
as these naturally inspire a reflective frame 
of mind, and as we cast our thoughts back 
over the record of the past when, younger 
in experience, the banks were able at all 
times to rise to the pressing need of the 
hour, we can scarcely fail to draw from it 
something to fortify our confidence as we 
look towards the future. 


EUROPEAN SUBSIDIARIES 


This time last year I had scanty informa- 
tion about Barclays Bank S.A.I. and Bar- 
clays Bank (France) Limited—only sufficient 
to enable me to make a brief reference to 
these subsidiaries. During the past year we 
have been able to resume full control of them 
and to acquaint ourselves thoroughly with 
their situation. To-day, both banks are again 
on a profit-earning basis, and it was only 
during the “sequestration” period in Italy 
that our bank in that country showed a 
loss. 

I would pay a generous tribute, on your 
behalf, to the French staff of Barclays Bank 
(France) Limited. Deprived for more than 
four years of their directors, their British 
managers and staff and their British cus- 
tomers, they succeeded, under their loyal 
and capable general manager, Mr Cheradame, 
in carrying on and even in developing their 
internal business in a remarkable way. 
Further, a careful examination enables us 
to state that, although closely supervised and 
controlled by the occupying power during 
those four years, they are free from any 
commitments with the Germans, either 
directly or’ through the Franco-German 
clearing. To arrive at such a result in the 
circumstances speaks volumes for the loyalty 
and devotion of the French staff. For all they 
did during that difficult period, and for their 
subsequent efforts in co-operation with their 
British colleagues since the liberation of 
France, we give them sincere thanks and 
appreciation. You will be glad to know that 
the directors of Barclays Bank (France) 
Limited have marked their recognition of 
Mr .Cheradame’s services by electing him 
to a seat on the board of our French bank. 


CONTINUED RISE IN DEPOSITS 
The balance sheet of the bank at the close 
of December, compared with that for the 
end of 1945, shows a number of changes of 
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some importance. Our current, deposit and 
other accounts, amounting to £1,171,726,109, 
are higher by £163,774,640, am even greater 
increase than that which took place in any 
of the war years. While the larger resources 
at our disposal have done something to miti- 
gate the effect on our earning capacity of 
the lowering of short-term interest rates in 
October, 1945, and the smaller yield obtain- 
able from investments, I cannot say that a 
long-continued rise in the level of bank 
deposits on such a scale as we have witnessed 
during the year would necessarily be a wel- 
come symptom indicative of improvement 
in the economic health of the nation. In 
part, the increase last year again reflected 
Government deficit financing, the continua- 
tion of which must inevitably add to the 
danger of inflation. 

The process of bringing Government ex- 
penditure into a proper relationship with 
the resources available to meet it is naturally 
hampered by the fact that the effects of war 
far outlast the actual fighting. Moreover, 
the adjustment to conditions of peace em- 
phasises the need for a change of outlook 
in matters of spending. Nevertheless, con- 
tinued deficit financing can only aggravate 
a problem already difficult enough and, for 
this reason, it is of paramount importance to 
restore a state of balance at the earliest 
possible moment. The achievement of a truly 
balanced position is something that must be 
considered in the wider sense of the relation- 
ship between the budget and the national 
economy as a whole, and the problem would 
seem to embrace the curtailment of all un- 
necessary Government expenditure and the 
easing of the burden of taxation to a point 
where it no longer constitutes a positive dis- 
couragement to enterprise. 


SAVING STILL NECESSARY 


The financial adjustment from war to 
peace conditions is bound to take time and, 
while it is going on, savings placed at the 
disposal of the State are an invaluable and 
indispensable help. The target fixed for new 
small savings during the year is likely to be 
reached, but encashments have been large— 
a tendency which is natural as more oppor- 
tunities to spend are offered and the pent- 
up feelings after six years of war desire 
and demand greater means of expression. 
Nevertheless, the need for saving is just as 
urgent as it was during the war years, al- 
though the picture cannot be painted in 
such compelling colours. To succeed, the 
appeal for continued and sustained saving 
must. have a background of sound finance 
so that the effort of saving can be depended 
upon to secure its legitimate reward. 

The increase in the bank’s_ resources, 
coupled with some change in emphasis in 
the method of financing the floating debt, 
has brought alterations in the distribution of 
our assets and has imparted a somewhat 
greater degree of flexibility to our position. 
There has been a rise in the volume of 
Treasury bills issued in response to the 
weekly tenders, and the balance sheet shows 
a holding of bills discounted at £156,015,890 
on December 31st last, against £95,508,900 
a year earlier. Our holding of Treasury 
deposit receipts, at £339 million, is still the 
largest of our assets and compares with a 
figure of £345 million at the end of 1945. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


Specially liquid assets taken as a whole, 
namely, cash in hand and with the Bank 
of England; balances with cther British banks 
and cheques in course of collection; money 
at call and short notice; bills discounted, and 
Treasury deposit receipts, gamount to 
£708,876,918, or 60.4 per cent. of our cur- 
rent, deposit and other accounts. 

As stockholders will have seen from the 
Press announcement, it has been decided 
that, on and from December 31, 1946, the 
monthly statements of balances of the London 
clearing banks will be aggregated on common 
dates synchronising with the weekly return 
of the Bank of England and compiled on 
the third Wednesday in each month, except 
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in June and December, when the statements 
will be made up as at 30th and 31st respec- 
tively. It has also been agreed, in consulta- 
tion with the Bank of England, that, taking 
into account the general disposition of bank 
assets now ruling, the daiiy ratio of cash 
balances to deposit liabilities will be main- 
tained on the basis of 8 per cent. 

Amongst our other assets, the total of 
investments, including those in subsidiary 
banks, is substantially higher at £285,107,478. 
our ever-increasing liabilities to customers, 
for the most part payable on demand, and 
the fact that investments form a large pro- 
portion of our assets, underline the impor- 
tance of the principle of harnessing invest- 
ments to securities having definite redemp- 
tion dates, so that we may know that at 
their maturity we may be assured of the 
return at par of the capital involved. This 
principle dominates our investment policy, 
and I may say that something like three- 
quarters of our holdings of securities have 
actual maturity dates over the next ten years, 
or are redeemable at the option of the 
Government within that period. 


WELCOME RISE IN ADVANCES 


There has been a.welcome rise in advances, 
which stand at £197,960,938. Applications 
have for some time shown a tendency to 
increase, evidencing the desire of customers 
to secure the right to draw upon us, although 
some time may elapse before such accommo- 


dation is utilised and appears in the balance © 


sheet. Persistent shortages both in essential 
materials and in skilled labour still constitute 
a brake upon the process of re-equipping 
industry and building up stocks, and, until 
the situation is such that these physical 
deficiencies can be remedied, the call for 
bank lending can hardly be expected to 
develop fully. 

One other item in the balance sheet 
deserves mention, and that is acceptances, 
guarantees, indemnities, etc., for account of 
customers, which has risen during the year 
from £14,678,164 to £30,981,332, a feature 
which is distinctly encouraging, inasmuch as, 
to a very large extent, this increase repre- 
sents the provision of additional confirmed 
credits. These are credits opened at the 
request of customers concerned with inter- 
national trade to ensure that payment for the 
goods in which they are interested will be 
made promptly. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


Stockholders will not be surprised in all 
the circumstances of the past year that the 
net profit has fallen. That is due to the 
reduction in interest rates to which I have 
already referred, and to the fact that expenses 
have increased, due mainly to the higher cost 
of staff remuneration. These influences, 
however, have been offset to some extent 
by the action of the banks in reducing. the 
rates of interest allowed on deposit accounts 
and ceasing to allow interest on current 
accounts, which contributes incidentally to 
the furtherance of the Government’s cheap 
money policy. 

The directors report that, after payment of 
all charges and after making provision for 
all bad and doubtful debts and for contin- 
gencies, the net profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1946, amounted to the sum 
of £1,676,403 4s. 8d., which compares with 
the figure of £1,740,594 3s. 7d. for the year 
1945. It has been decided to increase the 
reserve fund by £1,000,000 to £12,250,000 
by transferring £750,000 from reserves set 
aside for special contingencies during the 
war and r®w no longer required, and 
£250,000 from the balance of profit unappro- 
ptiated on Januarv 1, 1946, which is thus 
reduced from {£714,051 I5s. 1I1d. to 
£464,051 15s. 11d. Th's sum, added to the 
net profit for the year, makes a total avail- 
able of £2,.140,455 os. 7d. As will be seen 
from the revort, the directors have allocated 
from the vrofit for the year £250,000 to 
contingency acccunt, £250,000 to premises 


reserve account (for deferred repairs and re- 
instatement), and £13,515 to staff widows’ 
fund (being the amount to complete the pro- 
vision required for annuities in respect of 
135 war widows). 

Interim dividends at the rates of 5 per 
cent. on the “A” stock and 7 per cent. on 
the “B” stock and “C” stock, less income 
tax, were paid on August 8th last, amount- 
ing to £572,807 8s. 9d. The directors now 
recommend the payment of final dividends 
of 5 per cent., making ro per cent. for the 
year, on the “A” stock, and 7 per cent., 
making 14 per cent. for the year, on the 
“B” stock and “C” stock. less income 
tax, involving a sum of £572,807 8s. 9d. and 
leaving a balance of £481,325 3s. Id. to be 
carried forward. 


CHEAP MONEY POLICY 


The pursuit of a policy of cheap money 
has had advantages of great importance for 
this country since the time of the War Loan 
conversion in 1932, and its maintenance 
greatly reduces the transfer burden involved 
in the service of a vastly increased National 
Debt. By the same token, low rates of in- 
terest have a special place in the scheme of 
things during the period of reconstruction. 
Cheapness, however, from the broad national 
standpoint is relative. Just as very high 
rates may have damaging consequences, so 
is it possible to force rates too low. It may 
well be that the limit has been reached 
beyond which a reduction would do more 
harm than good, but whether it has or not, 
it is clear that the point has come when 
no action aimed at the further cheapening of 
money should be embarked upon without 
the most careful study. 

We have now experienced the first year 
of peace, a year in which problems, fore- 
seen and unforeseen, have come upon us 
in full measure both abroad and at home. 
But, despite these difficulties of which we 
are only too well aware, solid progress has 
been made. Demobilisation has proceeded 
smoothly and the diversion of our energies 
into the ways of peace has moved at a steady 
rate: 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


We know that the fundamental problem 
of this country, the provision of a decent 
standard of living for its inhabitants and the 
acquisition of means for meeting its obliga- 
tions, will yield only to a great expansion in 
its export trade secured in the short run and 
sustained in the long run. At the time of 
the negotiations for the American credit it 
was estimated that the deficiency on our 
balance of payments for 1946 would be £750 
million, and it does not seem unreasonable 
to infer that a deficit of this order was con- 
templated last February when the Prime 
Minister gave the target figure for the total 
value of our exports in 1946. The fact that 
this figure was felt to be optimistic em- 
phasises the success of the drive for exports 
in exceeding it by nearly £76 million in the 
first eleven months of the year. How far this 
unexpectedly large increase in the value of 
our exports will make it possible to revise 
the estimated deficit on our balance of pay- 
ments depends on a number of considerations 
upon which no detailed guidance is available, 
but that the result will be sensibly more 
favourable than was at first thought possible 
is scarcely open to doubt. 

Satisfactory as the progress has been in 
1946, we have still a long way to go to raise 
exports to 75 per cent. above their pre-war 
volume which it is estimated will be required 
to put us on a long-term working basis, and 
it is not beyond possibility that the aim may 
have to be raised yet again in the light of 
changes in differential price levels. Moreover, 
within the target figure, there is the impera- 
tive need to increase those shipments which 
will yield us dollar currency and so reduce 
our day-to-day dependence upon the Ameri- 
can and Canadian credits, now so rapidly 
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diminishing. Hitherto Britain’s sales abroad 
since the war have been limited only by her 
productive capacity . but, while this is a 
condition of affairs that can be expected to 
persist for some time to come, it is only a 
phase, and already there are suggestions that 
some purchasers are less anxious to buy than 
they were. Even in a “sellers’” market the 
attainment of the high volume of exports 
that is needed is clearly a prodigious task, 
when we think also of the extent of what 
has to be done at home, and consider the 
whole in relation to our resources. 


TARGET LEVEL MUST BE HELD 


We must, however, look further ahead and 
ponder the hard fact that it will not be 
sufficient merely to reach the target level: 
exports must be held there, and held in the 
face of developing competition of the most 
vigorous kind. ‘The stake is our standard 
of life—something affecting the interests of 
every inhabitant of this country. The agree- 
ment for a “line of credit” from the United 
States, although imposing upon us obliga- 
tions as to policy which limit our freedom of 
action, is both welcome and necessary in 
that it gives us time to set our house in 
order, but it is only a fleeting opportunity 
of which the best possible use will have to 
be made. It requires to be employed so 
that industry may be put rapidly into shape 
to produce in quantity goods of quality and 
price that will compare favourably with those 
of our competitors in the same field, for it is 
through our exports that we obtain the power 
to secure what we need. Much necessarily 
depends on future costs of production and, 
in these, wages play a large part. If higher 
wages can be correlated to higher produc- 
tion, a step forward will have been taken. 

The emphasis so rightly laid at the present 
time upon increasing physical exports should 
not be allowed to obscure the possibilities 
of expanding our “ invisible ” exports through 
the services rendered by banking, insurance 
and shipping. Before the war, these services 
earned for this country large sums in foreign 
exchange every year, and I have it in mind 
that we should. be as assiduous in seeking 
markets for them as we are in finding buyers 
for our goods. Both are components of our 
export trade and the facilities available in 
the City of London, backed by the long and 
wide experience of the British banks and 
the money market, are as good as ever they 
were. Activities of this kind are the more 
deserving of encouragement in that they do 
not involve the use of machinery or the con- 
sumption of raw materials. The fact that 
own own efforts and those of other countries 
so urgently need a background of expanding 
world markets underlines the meaning to all 
of us of success in the working of the inter- 
national monetary fund and of fruitful results 
from the international conference on trade 
and employment. 


NEED FOR HARD WORK 


I have restated in the very broadest terms 
what, to my mind, is the basic problem be- 
fore us. That the latent power of this 
country is equal to the situation is not open 
to doubt, but a condition of full sucess is 
that the measure and significance of our 
tremendous task be widely and adequately 
understood, so that its translation into 
conscious personal endeavour of the order 
required may follow the course traditional 
to the British people in adversity. 

Hard work there must be, but it will 
accomplish ‘more if it is guided and inspired 
by a lively and unfettered spirit of enterprise 
aimed at imparting the highest efficiency to 
production and marketing, and to the provi- 
sion of services. Some controls are clearly 
necessary, but in their maintenance a diver- 
sion of effort inevitably ensues, a considera- 
tion of no small importance in the light of 
the overall shortage of manpower. It is 
essential that all controls which constitute a 
restraint upon enterprise should be kept 
under constant review, for, however careful 
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their administration may be, they are bound 
to cause a certain amount of delay, friction 
and loss of efficiency and, if they are carried 
to excess, a spirit of subterfuge and evasion 
is apt to be encouraged. 


NATIONALISATION QUESTION 


On the general question of nationalisation, 
the method of approach should be worthy 
of a subject of such vital importance. That 
it is in the interests of the nation for any 
form of activity to be under the kind of 
control which will enable it to make the 
maximum contribution to the common good, 
is a view with which no reasonable person 
will disagree. Nor can it be doubted that 
the pursuit of nationalisation as an end in 
itself, without regard to other considerations, 
would be an invitation to disaster. 

It is, therefore, a matter to be approached 
from the strictly technical angle. There is a 
field of enterprise in which the merits of 
public ownership or control can hardly be 
disputed but, beyond the limits of that field, 
the answer ‘to the question, as to what form 
of ownership or control is best in a par- 
ticular case, can be expected only from a 
thorough and impartial investigation of the 
facts. The intimate bearing of this matter 
upon the welfare of the individual and the 
fortunes of the community alike calls ‘for 
reason rather than bias, and the interests of 
the nation require that reason shall prevail. 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


The seventy-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing cf Alexanders Discount Company, 
Limited, will be held in London on 
the 22nd instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Colgrain, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

The past year has been an eventful one 
for our company. For some time your 
directors have desired to increase the capital, 
and early this year the necessary permission 
was granted by the Capital Issues Committee. 
Accordingly, 400,000 new ordinary shares 
were issued to the shareholders at the price 
of £4 each. The issue was a success, and 
the result is that the company now has a 
capital of £1,400,000 and a published reserve 
fund of £2,200,000, making a total of 
£3,600,000, compared with a total of 
£2,000,000 at the beginning of 1946. 

We regret that we were not able to deal 
with the uncalled liability on the ordinary 
shares on this occasion, and for the present 
it is still not practicable to do so. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘has 
continued throughout the year to develop his 
cheap money policy with considerable success, 
so that 2} per cent. is now regarded as the 
standard rate for Government borrowing. 
With our increased resources we have been 
able to take full advantage of the situation, 
and the results for the year have been very 
favourable. The figures in the accounts pre- 
sented to you indicate this clearly, and it is 
proposed to pay the usual dividends and to 
increase the amount carried forward by 
£157,039. 

The business of the company has changed 
considerably since it was built up by the 
Alexander family in the last century. In 
those days the main: business and source of 
profit was in dealing in and carrying bills 
of exchange To-day, although we handle 
very large amounts of Treasury bills, the 
main profit comes from dealing in and carry- 
ing short-dated British Government securi- 
ties. This, in turn, demands larger capital 
resources and reserves ; we are therefore glad 
that, in spite of the very heavy burden of 
taxation, it has nevertheless been possible to 
add considerably to the inner reserves. 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
TOTAL RESOURCES NOW £222,000,000 
INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS AND PERPLEXITIES 
SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY ON WAGES AND OUTPUT 


The chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, has 
circuatea, with the report and accounts, the 
following statement to the shareholders of 
District Bank, Limited, prior to the 117th 
annuai meeting to be heid on January 28th at 
the head office, Spring Gardens, Manchester : 

Since our last annual meeting we have had 
pleasure in electing to the board Colonel 
Alan Cecil Tod, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., J.P. 
and Mr W. W. F. Shepherd. Their wide 
experience and business interests, associated 
in particular with Liverpool and South-East 
Lancashire, will be most valuable to us. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


From the accompanying balance sheet you 
will see that we have continued our practice 
of including for comparison the figures of 
the previous year and that our current, 
deposit and other accounts show an increase 
of £31 million. For the first time in our 
history, therefore, deposits pass beyond £200 
million and bring cur total resources to £222 
million. In the distribution of banking assets 
the Government’s financial and economic 
policy is readily discernible and our balance 


~ sheet reveals how customers’ money entrusted 


to us is to a growing extent lent to the 
Government. In this connection Treasury 
bills, Treasury deposit receipts and Govern- 
ment securities collectively play the most 
important réle, but to these should be added 
call and short notice money which is also 
largely employed in national finance. 

Incidentally, in view of the growing total 
of these combined assets, I would mention 
that our in*estments are mainly repayable at 
fixed dates and that they are shown in the 
balance sheet at considerably less than their 
market value. It is perhaps appropriate to 
mention here that, because of the present 
disposition of their assets, it has been agreed 
by the clearing banks in consultation with 
the Bank of England that the daily ratio of 
cash to deposits shall now be maintained on 
the basis of 8 per cent. instead of the monthly 
figure of 10 per cent. understood hitherto. 
Including our reduced ratio of cash, the first 
five lines on the assets side are an impressive 
indication of our liquidity, amounting as they 
do to 56 per cent. of our liability to 
depositors. 


EXPANSION OF ADVANCES 


The growing weight of such assets, com- 
bined as it is with declining yield, presents 
an obvious problem as regards income, but 
the brighter side is revealed in the expansion 
of advances which are increased by nearly 
£6 million. Here the most encouraging 
feature has been the sustained upward move- 
ment over the year. The total increase, how- 
ever, fails to reflect the actual extent of 
finance to which we have agreed for 
modernisation and development. Why this 
accommodation has not yet been fully taken 
is no enigma, being principally due to delayed 
deliveries or the non-existence of vital sup- 
plies. From our experience of an accumu- 
lating volume of unutilised credit we see the 
possibility of a crisis in essential materials, 
but equally clearly, unless the spirit of enter- 
prise is permanently checked, we can see that 
the long-term outlook for advances is good 
judged by industry’s constructional pro- 
gramme and the stock requirements which 
will increase and become more varied «s 
manufactures overtake consumption. 

Meanwhile, in co-operation with our cus- 
tomers, we are engaged in the struggle to 
return to normal, and, although we are able 
to make use of considerable knowledge ac- 
quired from earlier wars, there are to-day 
many factors entirely without precedent. 





Only the closest association between the bank 
and its customers can urmount the untried 
difficulties of the post-war period, and for this 
reason our general managers make frequent 
tours 10und the branches, thereby keeping in 
personal ouch with individual problems 
affecting different areas. ~ 


LARGER NET PROFIT 


Against the declining yields on short assets 
and investments, the iower average rates on 
advances and the unavoidable increase in 
expenses we have the additional income from 
larger resources and the reduced rate of taxa- 
tion, with the result that we record an in- 
crease in net profit of £36,444 As usual, the 
figure has been arrived. at after full provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, taxation and con- 
tingencies, and at £487,276 compares with 
£450,832 for the previous trading period. 
Adding the amount brought forward from 
1945, we have £880,280 available. Of this 
We propose to apply to pensions and annuities 
fund £120,000, being an additional £20,000 
in order to meet the heavier liabilities due 
to the increase in emoluments and the lower 
yield on new investments, and to allocate 
£75,000 to contingencies account. 

We consider it prudent to make the latter 
provision in view of the many uncertainties 
of the post-war period. After deducting the 
amount required for payment of dividends, 
which being at the same rates will by reason 
of the lower level of income tax absorb 
£25,968 more than last year, there remains a 
sum of £399,640 to be carried forward to 
the next account. Seeing that our property 
account already stands at an exceptionally 
low figure, we do not consider it necessary, 
under present conditions, to make any further 
reduction in the book value of our premises. 


STATE CONTROLLED TRADING 


The passing of another year cannot be said 
to have reduced our economic problems: it 
has, in fact, increased them, and, although 
this is partly due to international develop- 
ments outside our control, the country itself 
is in some measure responsible for many of 
the present difficulties on the domestic side. . 
Planning, vitally necessary as a broad con- 
structive policy designed to develop our 
industrial and economic life, should not be 
allowed to interfere more than is absolutely 
essential with the day-to-day working of in- 
dustry nor to impede its progress. This, 
however, is just what is happening, and, 
judged by the course of events, it would 
almost appear that the urgent need for the 
orderly development of our domestic and 
overseas trade is of less consequence to those 
in authority than the advancement of ideo- 
logical objectives: in short, the political goals 
of state ownership and state controlled trad- 
ing. Is it, therefore, to be wondered at that 
industry is perplexed ; that private enterprise 
is feeling frustrated, and that indecision en- 
sues? It is the inevitable result of this policy 
that we should experience a continuation and 
even expansion of officialdom. Yet if the 
ship of industry is to make satisfactory pro- 
gress in the troubled seas ahead she must be 
careened, and from her hull must be scraped 
away that vast accumulation of bureaucratic 
barnacles which has attached itself thereto 
in time of war. 


UNNECESSARILY ACUTE PROBLEMS 


The experience of an earlier war might 
reasonably have warned the country of the 
tremendous task which would lie before it: a 
task which would try the capacity of the 
most efficient of administrations determined: 
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to put first things first. Planning against 
inflation and deflation, against boom and de- 
pression, was an obvious precaution, but 
equally apparent was the need to foster enter- 
prise if shortages and bottlenecks in produc- 
tion were to be kept to an absolute minimum. 
As it is however, in the interests of state 
control, the couritry finds itself faced with 
unnecessarily acute problems concerning not 
only materials but also fuel, power and 
transport. Moreover, under the weight of 
directional trading, we are already suffering 
from a transitional bulge wherein a dispro- 
portionate supply of materials has been de- 
flected to light engineering, with the result 
that the shops have been faced with an over- 
supply of certain manufactures whilst at the 
same time there has been a famine of other 
essential consumable goods. 


MISJUDGMENT IN DISTRIBUTION 


Admittedly world shortages and our ex- 
change position present difficulties as regards 
material supplies which no Government could 
immediately overcome. Bulges in our 
domestic production, however, point to mis- 
judgment in the distribution of the limited 
supplies available, and herein lies a partial 
explanation of the inability of our customers, 
to which I have already referred, to make 
use of the banking accommodation we place 
at their disposal Then the complaints of 
producers about departmental wrangles over 
responsibilities, licences and supplies have 
become far too recurrent, and, so far as one 
can gather, much of the trouble seems to 
lie in the fact that planning in London is out 
of .ouch with practical requirements at the 
centres of industry. To the evidence that 
neither supplies nor finance are distributed to 
the best advantage, I would add that neither 
is man-power. Apart from the smooth work- 
ing of the demobilisation of the armed forces, 
for which much credit is due, what major 
and active contribution has been made toward 
remedying the present maldistribution of 
labour? We have acute shortages of workers 
in key industries such as coal, iron and steel, 
and constructional and heavy engineering. 
Yet it would seem that for labour alone the 
authorities are content to adopt a passive 
policy in which man-power is expected to 
sort itself out. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


In particular do the labour difficulties in- 
herent in the transitional period cause grave 
concern to the cotton industry. It is esti- 
mated that textile and clothing trades have 
lost about 260,000 female workers since 1939, 
while the metal, engineering and chemical 
trades have gained approximately 400,000. 
This is partly due to concentration on re- 
equipment and partly to diversion of labour 
to the preduction of consumer goods such as 
radio sets and gramophones. Whether this 
is sound policy or otherwise, there is no 
doubt that it has adversely affected the pro- 
duction of textiles. The cotton spinning 
trade is particularly short of labour, and this 
is causing a bottleneck in the production of 
the cotton goods for which the world is 
clamouring. In many overseas markets our 
standard lines have now been unobtainable 
for some years, and old-established brands 
are rapidly losing their prestige. The sellers’ 
market will not continue indefinitely, and 
meantime there is great danger that textiles 
from other countries will replace those 
formerly bought from Great Britain. In any 
case, from Iccal production in overseas coun- 
tries we are faced with increased competition 
which wil. militate against recovery of our 
pre-war trade in those markets. 


USE OF FOREIGN LABOUR 


In these cireo™stances there is surely wis- 
dom in importing foreign labour on, say, 
short-term contracts to meet our man-power 
difficulties. Incidentally, enlightened opinion 
has long pressed for this, and ncw that the 


point is receiving attention, it is to be hoped 
that the Government will pursue the policy 
boldly, since there are at present thousands 
of Europeans who would be only too glad 
to secure remunerative employment in this 
country. It is worth recalling that after the 
first World War France made a remarkably 
rapid recovery, largely due to the employ- 
ment of foreign labour. To-day she is follow- 
ing a similar policy, and once again is making 
good progress in re-establishing her position. 
Here, then, is an example which we might 
well consider following, since in this country 
shorter working hours and the raising of the 
school leaving age, to say nothing of the 
tendency to a declining population, all make 
for the continuance, if not accentuation, of 
our difficulties. Thus the shortage of labour 
as it affects cotton and industry generally is 
likely to be so lasting that the Trade Unions 
need have no fear of unemployment for many 
years to come, and they should, therefore, 
raise no objection to the temporary importa- 
tion of foreign labour to fill the gap. While 
labour is the immediate and overriding con- 
sideration for cotton, and it would seem 
that the importation of workers can alone 
meet the present emergency, looking further 
ahead, modern labour-saving machinery and 
double shifts shculd pave the way to a more 
permanent solution of man-power difficulties. 
This, of course, is the hope behind the 
Government’s recent offer of financial assist- 
ance to the spinning section of the trade: it 
sensibly aims at increasing the output of 
yarn, since this must be done before we can 
both enjoy some relaxation of clothing restric- 
tions and increase our shipments to foreign 
markets. 


WAGES AND EXPORTS 


From the warnings of Ministers we are not 
left in doubt about the need for an increase 
in production per man-hour if our standard 
of living is to be maintained. But apparently 
the position is expected to resolve itself with 
a minimum of incentive to workers except 
higher pay. Indeed, in the absence of war- 
time measures, restraints on wages have dis- 
appeared and all sections of workers now 
press their claims. Consequently, the position 
is in danger of developing into an uncon- 
trolled scramble for increased remuneration 
conducive to an ominously rising spiral of 
wages, costs and prices. To this extent our 
economic policy, because it fails to include 
wages, is not only incomplete but is also 
clearly inflationary. 

Furthermore, it is not limited to attracting 
labour by increasing wages, but also aims at 
the reduction of working hours. It may be 
argued that ail should be done in the 
cause of incentive, but unless maximum 
reward is coupled with maximum effort, may 
not incentive be destroyed, and with it the 
active healthy life of society? Actually we 
are already committed to an experiment 
whereby wages are raised in the hope that 
increased productivity will follow, but while 
high wages, short hours and good holidays are 
all beneficial in themselves they should not 
be placed before output. 


FUTURE COMPETITION 


Though this is an axiom applicable to any 
country bent on economic progress, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate for this country owing 
to its dependence on foreign trade. No longer 
are we a creditor nation and we can only pay 
our way by the intensive development of 
exports. So far progress is fairly satisfactory, 
but this is largely due to an acute shortage 
in world markets, which does, of course, 
leave us free for a brief space of time to ask 
our own terms and permit uneconomic indul- 
gence. Our achievement, however, is as yet 
far behind the much-quoted export target, 
even thouch we hove had a free choice of 
foreign markets. But now, in order to earn 
the kind of foreion exchange we need we are 
faced with the difficulty of getting our exports 
inte some of the countries which are our 
chief supptiers. 
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Nor must it be forgotten that in due 
course, when normal world conditions are 
restored, we shall have to face the full force 
of competition. In other words, our exports 
will in the long run only sell on price and 
quality. It follows, therefore, that not only 
should a sound wages policy play its part, 
but, to win through, enormous efforts will 
also be necessary on the part of producers 
and distributors, and these must be aided by 
scientific and market research so as to attain 
oe efficiency in output and salesman- 
ship. 


CHEAP MONEY AND INFLATION 


Even if we remedy the many defects which 
are sO apparent in our economy, the whole 
structure may be jeopardised by a financial 
policy which in its pursuit of cheap money 
flirts dangerously with inflation. During the 
war some inflation was inevitable and was 
largely reflected in higher prices and the huge 
increase in bank deposits coupled with short- 
term assets. In these first years of peace, 
however, the Government is exercising pres- 
sure to compel holders of maturing stocks to 
accept lower yields or be paid out in cash. 
To assist in providing the cash required the 
banks are called upon to lend.to the Govern- 
ment, and this again leads to increased bank 
deposits against increased bank holdings of 
short-term assets. 

In these rising bank figures, therefore, iies 
potential inflation, and if the Government 
pursues its policy of supporting the gilt-edged 
market in all circumstances it may result in a 
great part of the National Debt being trans- 
ferred from the general public to financial 
institutions and Government Departments. 
From what the Chancellor has said, he would 
appear to be unmoved, provided the infla- 
tionary aspect is only potential, and here, 
obviously, he is conscious of the power he 
wields through controls. But the weakness 
of this policy will be disclosed if controls 
mean a continuation rather than a relaxation 
of austerity: few gocds for sale with an 
increasing weight of purchasing power held 
in suspense may well prove too much for 
wage-earners, and may result in a_ serious 
growth of black market transactions and also 
in grave social unrest. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


If so, the Government may have to relax 
controls rather than court political disfavour. 
Relfxation may also be found necessary to 
revive incentive as a means of increasing the 
production of goods, and if controls impinge 
on production for exports as well as for home 
trade then the position becomes still more 
serious. In short. controls seem a poor 
foundation for the Chancellor’s complacency, 
and unleashed spending with consequent 
inflation appears to be by no means remote. 

Admittedly, the vast growth in the National 
Debt necessitates a cheap money policy, but 
the attendant eccnomies will surely be illusory 
if gained at the price of inflation. That, how- 
ever, seems to be the immediate risk, and it 
is worth pointing out that such a situation 
would render more difficult and costly the 
vast amount of reconstruction and _ social 
development which iies before us. Further- 
more, by the continued control of capital 
investment in order to safeguard its cheap 
money policy, the Government may so restrict 
the flow of money as to retard the industrial 
expansion which alone can secure our future 
prosperity. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


During the past vear most of our staff 
serving with H.M. Forces have returned, and 
we have been very glad to welcome them 
back. Incidentally, once more their gallantry 
and meritorious service have received recog- 
nition, a further eleven awards having been 
made. Since resettlement was extremely im- 
portant both for the employees and the bank, 
one of the general managers or a senior official 
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interviewed euch man individually, and great 
care has been taken to assess personal quali- 
ties, experience and development with a view 
to ensuring that the best use should be made 
of each man’s particular abilities. Arrange- 
ments for their subsequent training have also 
worked smoothly, and, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the housing shortage, we 
are continuing to make this as widely varied 
and as instructive as possible. The resu!t 
has been so satisfactory that we are already 
able to draw upon ex-Servicemen for posi- 
tions of executive responsibility. 

With this influx of staff we have been able 
to open four new branches, to reopen 64 
which were temporarily closed during hostili- 
ties, and to resume normal hours of business 
at many others. This is eminently satisfac- 
tory, since it has been successfully accom- 
plished at a time when the volume of daily 
transactions has steadily increased, as has also 
a wide range of inquiries associated with 
industrial reconversion. 

Furthermore, the revival of overseas trade 
and travel has added materially to the work 
of our foreign department. In particular, the 
growth of exports has substantially added to 
the number of both dccumentary credits 
handled and bills collected. Nor will the 
expansion in activities end here, since the 
authorities have signified their intention ‘to 
delegate to the principal banks as authorised 
dealers more responsibility in the exercise of 
exchange control. In the light of rapidly 
changing foreign conditions the need for 
first-hand information has again become 
imperative, and we have renewed the prac- 
tice of sending our representatives abroad, 
with the result that we have received from 
them valuable reports on their personal 
observations of the various countries visited. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


From the inception of our trustee depart- 
ment nearly forty years ago its work has 
steadily grown, and the number of trusts and 
assets held in trust constitute a record. The 
area covered by the department is, in fact, 
world-wide, since there are beneficiaries in all 
five continents. The advantages, therefore, 
of appointing the bank as executor and 
trustee are becoming recognised by an ever- 
widening public. 

It is perkaps appropriate to mention that 
the difficulties attaching to trustee administra- 
tion continue to increase. One of the chief 
problems is that of finding an adequate in- 
come for beneficiaries, especially in those 
trusts where the investment of funds is 
restricted to securities authorised by the 
Trustee Act, 1925. There would, in fact, 
appear to be a real case for a revision of this 
Act in order to permit of more scope for the 
investment of trust funds. As the Act now 
stands, unless a testator is possesed of very 
considerable wealth, and particularly if he has 
a young family, it is advisable for him to 
review the terms of his will. He should con- 
sider the matter very carefully and make sure 
that the income provisions will enable his 
widow to carry on under existing conditions. 
If not, he should augment her resources by a 
suitable legacy. Here I might add that the 
terms offered under the proposed Railway 
Nationalisation scheme, while perhaps not un- 
fair to the speculator, appear to be harsh and 
inequitable to the genuine investor, who, by 
becoming a holder of railway trustee stocks, 
has endeavoured to secure a definite income 
on retirement or for his family in the event 
ef his death. In particular, the terms will 
have a serious effect on many charitable and 
institutional trusts, which, through unavoid- 
ably increasing costs, are already beset with 
difficulties in meeting their obligations. 


BANK’S IMPORTANT TASKS 


In the specialist services of the foreign and 
trustee departments it is easy to perceive the 
important part the bank plays in the post-war 
Programme of industrial revival and in the 
private affairs of the community. When, 


therefore, to these end ordinary banking 
activities are added the duties and responsi- 
bilities associated with ‘the circulation of 
money and the distribution of credit—duties 
which, incidentally, will probably be extended 
by present legislation whereby we shall have 
to act as authorised depositaries of bearer 
securities—it will be realised that the banks 
are taking <n ever-increasing part in the daily 
life of the country. I feel that both the 
management and staff deserve a special tribute 
for the full skare they have borne in building 
up this well-equipped post-war banking ser- 
vice, which could hardly have been achieved 
without the fullest co-operation on the part 
of all. 

Here I am pleased to say that in all matters 
concerning welfare we have had consistent 
and valuable help from cur staff association, 
and, in agreement with their representatives, 
salaries were adjusted so as to consolidate the 
wartime allowances and bonus, a revised 
salary scale was introduced and an increased 
grant was also made to pensioners. In ex- 
pressing our appreciation of the work per- 
formed by the staff in a difficult year, I should 
like to make particular reference to the in- 
valuable help given by the temporary staff, 
including pensioners, most of whom are now 
leaving us We extend to them out sincere 
thanks for the services they have rendered to 
the bank throughout the trying years of war. 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 


.~May I conclude on a personal note? As 
I have decided that the time has arrived when 
I should ask the board to appoint my suc- 
cessor as chairman, this is the last occasion 
on which I shall have the privilege of address- 
ing the shareholders. I stould, therefore, like 
to take the opportunity of thanking them for 
their confidence and for the consistent sup- 
port they have accorded to me over the past 
ten years during which I have held this office. 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED 
SOUND AND LIQUID POSITION 


The annual general meeting of this bank 
will be held at 71, Cornhill, London, E.C., 
on the 27th instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Maj.-Gen. Sir John 
H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O.), 
circulated with the accounts: 

Our aggregate figures have increased by 
neatly £8,000,000. Deposits, bills payable 
and other liabilities show an increase of 
nearly £64 million, which once again is 
practically all in demand deposits. On the 
assets side, the most notable increase is in 
loans, advances, etc., amounting to approxi- 
mately £7 million. This increase is partly 
offset by the reduction in Treasury Bills and 
Australian Government Securities of £34 
and £2} million respectively. Our special 
deposit with the Central Bank Division 
(Commonwealth Bank of Australia) has in- 
creased by £14 million, and the item 
Balance of Remittances and Drafts in Transit, 
etc., shows a rise of £24 million—indica- 
tive of the increased volume of trading 
between the United Kingdom and the Com- 
monwealth and Dominion. 

Our cash, bullion, notes and cash at 
bankers is higher by about £1 million. This 
is for the most part in New Zealand, and 
is attributable to the fact that Treasury Bills 
are not available to the banks, nor are the 
banks permitted to increase their invest- 
ments. Our position continues sound and 
liquid. 

Our gross profits at £1,472,000 are up 
£124,000, but, on the other hand, our ex- 
penses are up by £112,000, due mainly to 
the rehabilitation of most of our officers who 
had been serving with the Forces, to a bonus 
which was paid to our staff, and to the pro- 
vision for taxation. In the result our net 
profits have been increased by some £12,000. 
We propose to pay 8} per cent. for the year. 


. 
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RADIO RENTALS, LIMITED 
RECONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


The tenth annual general meeting of Radio 
Rentals, Limited, was held, on the 1§th in- 
stant, in London, Mr H. F. Hunt (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statemient:—You will be able to gather 
some idea of our reconstruction effort and 
the extent to which we have been able to 
increase our subscribers from the fact that we 
have purchased some £80,000 worth of new 
radio sets in the period, and also from the 
increase in subscribers’ initial payments, etc. 
We have been able to deal with much delayed 
overhaul and maintenance work on our exist- 
ing sets and have spent approximately an extra 
£10,000 on materials. We have met all these 
reconstruction costs out of the year’s revenue. 
We have also reverted to our normal practice 
of substantially writing down the book value 
of our radio sets. 

We are able to show what I think you will 
agree is a very satisfactory net profit of 
£42,835. Your directors have recommended 
an increased final dividend of 17} per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, making a total of 
25 per cent. for the year. 

As regards current trading conditions, the 
current year is also one of reconstruction, 
having its own special problems. We are 
unable to expand to the extent of the public 
demand, and for which we have trained staff 
available to give the service. However, our 
waiting lists skow that many members of the 
public are willing to wait to secure the 
economy and efficiency our service offers, and 
we have every confidence that we shall be able 
to expand the business to the fullest extent 
to which the limitations of quota restrictions 
and material shortages will allow us. 

The report was adopted. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY, 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of First Garden City, Limited, was held, on 


the 9th instant, in London, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, M.A., J.P. (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated address :— 

The balance to credit of profit and loss 
account stands at £7,330, as compared with 
£6,504. The years trading has been suc- 
cessful and our estimate of the prospects 
twelve months ago has been justified by 
events. The figures, as a whole, made up 2 
sound and progressive balance-sheet. 

Our largest capital investment is in the 
generation and distribution of electric power. 
To enter this field in the very early days 
required both imagination and courage on 
the part of the original directors with the 
very modest capital resources at their com- 
mand. «They realised, however, that an 
efficient supply of electricity was a sine qua 
non if they were to succeed in their far- 
sighted social experiment. The steady ex- 
pansion taxed the company’s resources at 
more than one stage. To-day steam turbo- 
alternator plant is in use throughout the 
power station, of some 23,000 kW. capacity, 
and with output at the 48 million unit level 
such capacity is none too large. In fact, our 
modern L.2 plant, completed early in the 
war, is at present being duplicated with a 
still more up-to-date L.2, which will give 
us a further 7,500 kW. We own to-day a 
medium-size power station second to none 
in either efficient technical performance or 
economical cost. Our cable network now ex- 
tends over 40 square miles. No industrial 
project in our area has ever been held up 
for want of supply. 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the eleven days ended Jan. 11th, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was £140,235,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £89,608,000, 
and issues to sinking funds £493,422. Thus, 
including sinking fund allacations of 
£11,545,356, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £562,587,178 against £2,115,252,822 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
GRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 











Esti- : : 
Revenue mate, April | April 1 an 
1946 47 1 Days | Days 
| to to ended | ended 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
12, 11, 12, ll, 
1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax . {1111000) 719,943) 609,680) 81,268) 72,262 
OE OS. 80,000) 24,949) 30,832) 7,600) 7,600 
Estate, etc., Duties! 140,000} 91,328) 113,224 3,155} 3,500 
Stamps.......... 29,000) 17,844) 27,154 210) 1,000 
J | 325,000) 27,883) 26,572) 1,975 960 





Eek whessese 349,697) 273,581) 14,489} 10,805 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000) 193 188 37 20 
oe | 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000 1251837 1081231 108734) 96,147 
































Customs......... 595,000) 443,397| 475,426) 18,417| 19,506 
DEE snoscassen 592,000) 410,400) 433,000} 7,700} 8,600 
Total Customs & 

Excise ......../1187000) 853,797) 908,426) 26,117] 28,106 
Motor Duties .... 45,000) 


24,427) 25,657) 12,563) 12,397 
Surplus War Stores} 150,000}... 102,004... 184 
Surplus Receipts} 

from Trading ..| 50,000) ... 40,000) ... 
Post Office (Net 


Receipts) ..... ene oon eee oe 
Wireless Licences} 5,300} 3,400) 6,380 oe 
Crown Lands .... 1,000) 720 680 ab 


Receipts from 
Sundry loans ..} 15,000 7,427) 22,828 
Miscell. Receipts. . 22,000) 59,552} 


Total Ord. Rev. .. 5161500 2181159|2219954 150209) 140255 


























SELF-BALANCING 





















































Post Office ...... 120,900} 89,400) 99,800} 3,300} 3,600 
Iacome Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds} ... ae 137,421 1,773 
ee |3282200|2270559/2457155| 153509) 145608 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Esti. | ——__—__—_——___——_—_——_ 
Expenditure mate, | April | April ll 11 
1946-47) 1 1 Days | Days 
to to ended | ended 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
12, ll, 12, ll, 
1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 

ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt. ....| 490,000) 340,470) 364,375) 7,739) 11,064 
Payments to N. 

Ss esasene 20,000} 7,834 13,379) 443 697 
Nat. Land Fund .} 50,000)... 50,000) ... See 
Other Cons. Fund 

Services. ...... gon 7,334 6,770) 2,347) 2,347 
ae 568,000) 355,638 434,524] 10,529) 14,108 
Supply Services . .|3318917|3930931/2336452/ 138700) 75,500 

149229) 89,608 





Total ..cccccc.es 3886917 eeeree 2770976) 

















Sevcr-BaALANCING 

P.O. & Brdcasting} 120,900} 89,400} 99,800) 3,300} 3,600 

Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds}... one Seen obs 1,773 
94,981 


a |4007817|4375969 3008197] 152529) 94, 























After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£117,549 to £3,320,274, the other operations 
for the eleven days increased the gross 
National Debt by £377,032,137 to £25,162 
million. 





NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


DED: BN POO i a5 occ os cntesecesesevecneess 520 
SUD: © 5 abn 000s > 40.566 5050.05.09 % 5.00.05 2,166 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1). 18 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4(2)........ 290 
Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 1946, Sec. 34(1) 7,500 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3(1).... 8,700 
War Damage: Board of Trade ...............0.- 250 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ......... 2,000 


Finance Act, 1946, Section 26(7) : Post-War Credits "454 
Finance Act, 1935, Section 30(1) 3 per cent. Local 
IE UUEEEE <3uk bone ccntheanesconaecevndes 405,347 


427,245 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 7 
Tithe Act, 1936, Section 26.........ccsccccccccce 


CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousands) 


Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 21,506 3% Defence Bonds *3,156 
Nat. Savings Certs. 3,100 24% Nat. War Bds. 50 
24% Defence Bds.. 6,115 3% Term. Annties. 1,233 
23% Treas. Stock. . 327,809 Other Debt: Int. . 5,143 
Tax Reserve Certs. 258 Ways & Means Ad- 

Other Debt: Ext.. 54,411 SRNOES . 500c0se 36,585 
Treasury Deposits. 10,000 








423,199 46,167 
* Including £1,810,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 











Treasury ae 
Bills Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
pe 1 &, | 
Bank posits ing 
Ten-| 7,, | Public] of | ,°¥,,| Devt 
der P Depts. | Eng- 
land 
a —- | 
| 


Jan. 12 |1810-0, 2391- 


Sept. 30 |1950-0) 2577- 
Oct. 5 |1960-0) 2541- 
» 12 |1980-0) 2535- 
» 19 |2000-0) 2550- 
» 26 2020-0) 2532- 
Nov. 2 |2030-0} 2505- 
» _9 (2040-0) 2479- 
» 16 |2050-0; 2464- 
» 23 |2060-0} 2481- 
» 30 |2070-0} 2460- 
Dec. 7 |2080-0) 2487- 
» 14 |2100,;0) 2377- 
» 21 {2120-0} 2496- 
» 28 |2140-0) 2455- 


| 412- 
| 422- 


1645.0) 6259-0 


1779-0 | 6728-4 
3-5 | 1773-5) 6749-4 
4-8 | 1775-0} 6768-0 
9-0 | 1764-5) 6754-5 
|? ones 1743-0 | 6720-5 

| eee 1743-0| 6741-1 

eee 1743-0} 6688-5 

ei ee | 1743-0| 6663-1 
i 


— 

§ wo 
>| 
2 


LPL 

Saas 
NUON So 

ONIN @ 


o» | 1742-5] 6676-4 
ee | 1742-5) 6645-4 
ee | 1742-5) 6685-9 
2-75 | 1729-0) 6688-1 
17-3 | 1688-5| 6697-5 
ee =| 1676-5) 6720-1 


PFOOCWNPOUNANOO NW 
- 
XY 
an 





Jan. ll |2150-0! 2467-1! 411-4 -- | 1686-5!) 6715-0 
TREASURY BILLS 





(£ millions) 
= 4 ee ne os 
ate ot Applie ate Allott: 
Tender |Oftered|"PR’°“/allotted| of Aliot- | at Min. 
ment Rate 
1946 
Jan, 11] 140-v | 200-0] 140-0} 10 0-38 69 
Oct. 11] 170-0 | 273-4 | 170-0] 10 1-61 51 
» 18] 170-0 | 276-2 | 170-0] 10 1-70 50 
» 25 | 170-0 | 262-4 | 160-0} 10 2-03 52 
Nov. 1 | 160-0 | 290-9 160-0} 10 1-37 39 
» 8] 160-0 | 293-4 | 160-0} 10 1-32 38 
» 15 | 160-0 | 282-2 | 160-0} 10 1-69 45 
» 22 | 160-0 | 272-0} 160-0} 10 1-67 45 
» 29 | 160-0 | 258-3 | 160-0} 10 0-62 54 
Dec. 6 | 170-0 | 313-7 | 170-0 9 11-25 31 
» 13 | 170-0 | 295-8] 170-0| 10 0-14 45 
» 20 | 170-0 | 280-3 | 170-0 9 11-92 46 
, 27} 170-0 | 285-8 | 170-0 | 10 0-27 47 
1947 | 
Jan, 3 170-0 | 273-7| 170-0| 10 0-69 54 
10 | 170-0 | 287-6 | 170-0 | 10 0-16 47 





On Jan. 10 applications for bills to be paid on Monday 
were accepted in full at £99 17s. 7d. and above. Appli- 
cations at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted 
as to about 47 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. £170 
million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for 

an. 17. For the week endedJan. 18 the Banks will not 

asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 








| 

















Week 23% | Week | | 2% 
ded | N-S.C. |Defence) oigeq | N-S.C. Defence 
— } Bonds Bonds 
| } | 
1946 | IDec. _7.| 3,400 | 4,525 
Oct. 19.} 2,950 | 2,510 | ,, 14.| 3,200 1,855 
,» 26.| 3,500 | 2,380] ,, 21. 4,400 2,590 
Nov. 2.| 2,900 | 2,090 | ,, 28.| 2,500 1,960 
9.) 3,250 | 2530} 1947 | 
, 16.| 2,800 | 2,875 \Jan. 4.| 2,600} 2,910 
» 23.| 3,950 | 3,230 |-——— —______|___ 
» 30.| 2,900 | 4,230 | Totals | | 
to date *1,666,470 | §867,502 
! { 








* 372 weeks. 





§ 3% weeks. 


Up to Dec. 28th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £413,675,000 had been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JANUARY 15, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes- Issued : Govt. Debt... 


£ 
11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 1385,567,274 | Other Govt. . 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,235,187 
paitment .. 64,680,559 | Other Secs.... 742,896 
Coin other 
than Gold... 6,817 
Amt. of Fid. 
NN 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital ..... - 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 297,219,998 
a . 3,659,809 | Other Secs.: 


Public Deps.*. 25,236,535] Discounts and . 
————-| Advances... 18,372,229 


Other Deps. : Securities.... 17,986,997 
Bankers..... 298,703,299 a 
Other Accts... 57,152,174 36,359,226 

——_———_ | Notes....... - 64,680,559 
355,855,473 

Rs o<naxed 1,045,034 
399,304,817 399,304,817 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


















(£ millions) 
1946 | 1947 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
16 1 8 15 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... |1344-7|1421-6|1402-0)1385-6 
Notes in banking depart- 
GEE + 5 onto edicwrocsdc 55:5) 28-7) 48-2) 64-7 
Government debt and 
securities* ........... |1399-3/1449-1/1449-1/1449-2 
Other securities ........ 0-7) O- 0-9) 0-7 
Gold ....... Je0ddnoner . 0-2) 0-2 0 


*2} 0-2 
Valued at s. ‘ 
Banking Dept’: per fine oz. | 172/3, 172/3| 172/3) 172/3 





Deposits : 
BMC: Ji ccecesce beseee 20-2) 8-9) 13-9) 25-2 
TE. docs ns-saseeaods 221-3) 320-4) 314-5) 298-7 
SEB 5605 a0000s4sn ou 58-5, 60-1) 59-8) 57-2 
WME chee vs ccndexesaes 229-9) 389-4) 388-2) 381-1 
Seouritles.....ocsvecc secs 
Government............ 238-5) 344-7) 327-2) 297-2 
Discounts, etc. 9-1) 13-9) 17-7) 18-4 
DEE eu vethenoa6seseke 14-4; 19-1) 18-1} 18-0 
a ee 261-9! 377-7) 357-0} 333-6 
Banking dept. reserve. . 55-9) 29-9) 49-3) 65-7 
seen %| %| %1 % 
Proportion "............ 18-6} 7-6) 12-7; 17-2 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million to £1,450 
million on December 10. 1946 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market price per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 55}d. on August 6th, 1946. The 
New York market price of silver changed to 81} cents on 
January 13th. Bombay bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
__ er per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1947 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
SORs Ries ckbne sath cress 102 (+0 146 4 
a)tecneeNy shade tenn 102 4 146 0 
kat Mc heswn bh wate water te 103 12 147 «8 
AR bie Eat 6 hada 104 «(9 150 4 
i ME a i oti a a 104 0 131 0 
SS bh hens cau oS a 105 4 1535 0 
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THE MOQNEY MARKMET— Official efforts to keep the credit situation 
upew am even keel during a peried of heavy tax transiers—mere than 
£70 million in mcome tax alone was paid over im the first tem days of 
the vear—last week resulted in the customary cessation of borrowing 
on Treasury deposit receipts, but as the maturing receipts. totalled 


only about {5 million (which had “ overlapped” from the previous | sims. 


week) the relief which could be given by this. means was:small. There 
were signs, however, of larger official participation in the Treasury bill 
tender, for applications rese by nearly {14 million and the average 
rate decline ; hence the discount market's quota dropped from 54 to 
47 per cent. The short loan position did not, however, benefit from 
the heavy reflux. of currency (discussed in a Note on page 114), for 
this week, unlike the previous week, the effect was more than 





| providing a valuable test of the new technique required fer the 
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maintenance of stable bank cash ratios. The bill market is inevitabl y 
finding that the clearing banks are pursuing a less flexible short loa 

policy, amd their calling is apt to be erratic and unpredictable. On 
four of the six business days fromy Thursday of last week the market 
had to seek the aid of the special buyer, though never for very largé 
Wednesday of this week, on which the market also needed somé 
assistance, was the third Wednesday in the month, and hence was the 
first date under the new regime for the compilation of the normal 
monthly statements. Business then was complicated’ by —- 
heavy tax transfers, ineluding motor taxes, so that it was hard to tell 
whether the banks’ te chmique differed significantly from that followed 
on other days. There is no doubt, however, that the banks at present 
are playing for safety—in the sense of reckonimg to show a cash ratig 














neutralised by a decline in the Bank’s total security portfolio | of over, rather than under, 8 per cent. In those circumstances, it is 
These cross-currents, and especially the heavy tax transfers, are almost inevitable for them ‘to show more than the basic figure. 
(A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in Records and Statistics) 
| lt 4 } 
Prices, } \ Price, | Price, | Net | Gross Prices, Last two || i| Price, | Price, Yield, 
Year 19% =| Jan. | Ji - | Viel? | Yiel® Year 1946 Dividends | i Je an. Ji ~~; | Jan. 
i Name of Security 1 & | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, Name of Security I t . 25, 
I 1947 | 1947 |" sey | 1987 |) aa i 1947 | 1947 | 1947 
High |; Lew |) | | | _High | Low (a) (b) (ec) | | ee 
i —|— |<. “Sten Seensities onrner ra 
| British Funds* | 1143 1003 | @& (d) Australia 34°, 1965-6% .... li3xd A.) F 6 6 
| ig 6a @i ff s. d.|| 1% 9935 | @® | @ Birming ham 24% 1966-71..\; 105 105 2:3 7 
103% | 101 Conversion 3% 1948-53..........) 103 103% | oe IS €) ji@ 94 | (d) | (@) +Argentine 34%, 1992........ 101xd 101 s & 4 
103f | 100} {War Bonds 24% 1949-51.........| ‘103 1034 0 3 8 I 5 6 (14k) 10) 1428/6) 40 ¢ 40 © \Anglo Aunesioam Corp. 10s.....|, 128/9 1276 | 3 2 Q 
101} 100 Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950........ | OLR 101; oT §| Fz. FT | ays 87/6 15 b 5 a \Anglo-Iranian Oil £1....... 126/10}; 128/9 | 3 2 0 
104% 100} War Bonds-2}°, 1951-53 ......... |, 1045 1044 0 6 6 110 7 73/9 54/- 10 ¢ I0 ¢ | Assoc. Port.Cem.Ord. Stk. £1)) 67/6 69/- 218 9 
10443 100% || War Bonds 2% 1952-54......... | 105 105 0S | G13 5 42/9 32/4, 25 ¢ 40 e | Amstin Motor A Ord. Stk. 5s:i|| 39/7 | 43/- | 417 6 
1065 100} Funding 23% 1952-57. ............ | 105% 105§ 09 8 114421 95/- 74/3 Tb 7 a \Barclays Bank Ord. “B” £1 || 95 - 9 6xd) 219 0 
108% © 1024, | Nat. Defence 3% 1954-58......... Lo7ixd 107% 01110 117 9 | 233/9! 180/- | 45 @ +20 b | Bass Ratchff Ord. £F...... || 235/- | 235/- |2 2 6f 
1083 102}, ||War: Loan 3% 1965-50. .......... | 109% 1094 612 3.11810 |} 105/- | 82/9 12 b & a ||British Oxygen Ord. £1....!| 102/6 | 105/- | 3 16 0 
108} 1014}. Savings Bds. 3°, 1965-65.........; l7#xd 107 RAxd O14 9 2 0 5 58/9 50/6 5b 2ha |Courtaulds-Ord. £1........ 54 ‘3 | 57/3 ZI 3 
105 i 98  |Funding. 24°. 1956-61 ..... --| 105% 105 i 016 7);119 3 28/3 22/3 8c 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. {1 ...... 28/- 28/3 | 5 13. 3 
109%, 101} = || Funding. 3°. 1959-69............. 109} 1095: 01710 ,2 4 3 78/7 5I/- | 8 ¢€) 12 ¢ \Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1....), 74/6 76 /- 72 
121} 112} | Funding 4% 1960-90............. |} 121% | Wg | OI 1T!| 2 310 49/- 39/3 | 5 b| 3a ‘Imp. Chem. lid. Ord. Stk. £1) 45/9 4/9 |'3 8 § 
1094 , 101{} |Savings Bas. 3% 1960-70......... | Yay | Yoo} 0:18 8 2 5 3) 46/3) 34/-| The! 10 c |Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. {1..| 45/-xd 47/6 | 4 # 0 
105§ | 99%* Savings Bds. 23% 1964-67........ 104% 1l0¢fe 1.2 5° 2 4 8| 59/- 46/6 | Sc 5 ¢ Lever and Unilever Ord. {1 54/6 54 Ri? © 
123} 113} Victory Bonds 4°, 1920-"6f....... 123% 123§ m- 5: 2:T 6 76/9 59/3 | 10 ¢, 10 e \London Brick Ord. Stk. £1 .|| 75/- 15 213 4+ 
TIT% © ©IOl = | Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75......... 110! xd 10S}#gxdi 1 1 1/2 6 6 87 T2y (a) (a) L.M:S. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..... 825 | 825 417 0 
1094 103} War Loan 33%, aft. Ee ppb woes 108% 1084. @ @l1r\|20 9 37/3 29/—- | 4&Oe 2ha@ \N.-Eastn. Elee. Ord. Stk. £1)) 34/- | 34/6 410 
118%, 109 ‘Consoles 4% (after 1957).......... 1163xd) 116. xd} 010 2/2 3 1 52/6 35/6 T2}$b P*chin Asp Ord. Stk. 10s. 52/6 | 52/6 x 6 9 
115% | 106 | Conv. 34% (after 1961)........... 1153 | 1141) | 017 0/2 611 ]| 39 29 69:07c +114} ¢ Prudential “A” £1......... 38% | 38} wl 16 OF 
_ — Treas. Bds.25% (adter 1975) ........- 100 | Q98xd) 1 7 7 2.10 0 58/4 47/6 12$e 12} ¢)\Stewarts ca L loyds Def. £1); 57/9 62/6 40 0 
0% = 103s Treas. Stk. 39% (aft. 1966).......- 110 109% 612 21:2 8 3) 98/8 75/-| +3$b  +2h@/ “Shell” Transpt. Ord. Stk. £1)) 95/1 | 94/44xd) 1 6 6f 
8h 102 Redemption 3% (1986-96)........ 117 I17 12 8:2 4% 5) la@/-! 11/3 10a 12}. 6» Lube Invst. Ord: Stk, £1...) 141/3 142,6 s 3 Q 
wie Tite + |} Camsele: WIG. nic. siceiesje cimne ose 98% 98% | 1 8 0} 21010 95/- 79/— 3ia 8}b Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. fl 91/6 94/- | 2:13 3 
101/- 84/- 45 b&b 15 @ |) Woolworth (F.W.) Ord. 5s. |) 103/6 06/3 | 216 6 





* To earliest redempiiv m, except § flat vield and ¢ assumed average » Tife 17 years 6 months. — 
Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £. 


(a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (a) Int. paid half-yearly. (n) Yield Basis 
69-58% + Free of Tax. 





Shorter Notes 


The outstanding £17,098,000 Commenwealth of Australia 4 per 
cent registered 1943-48 stock has been called for redemption at 
par om April 15th, and a conversion offer to holders is to be made 
in due course. Australia 2} per cent stock 1967+7r is currently 
quoted at £105) per cent, ex interest January Ist. 


* 


Transvaal gold output for December amounted to 973,955 
ounces, against 968,879 ounces in November. Value rose by 
£43,780 to £8,400,361. The native labour force at the gold mines 
fell from 284,893 to 278,048, while the coal mine force rose from 
27;240 10 27,362. 


* 


During 1946 shareholders’ accounts in the Burnley Building 
Society rose by £498,066 to £11,196,854 whilst deposits increased 
by £777,153 to £5,689,769. Mortgage loans rose. by £2,570,457 
to £14,410,588; receipts on mortgage accounts totalled 
£2,736,323 while new advances reached £5§,306,782 or over 
£2,606,864 in excess of grants during 1945. 


* 


The Ministry of Transport has approved the use of the “ Radio 
Navigator * of the Decca Navigator Company for general marine 
navigation, exclusive of pilotage in specified areas extending up to 
275 statute miles from London. It is claimed that the system, 
which fixes the ship’s position by radio, will ensure greater safety 
fer merchant shipping, and reports from masters of vessels 
operating in the Nerth Sea confirm that voyages have been safely 
made when visibility has been limited to one hundred yards. 





The Venezuelan Constituent Assembly is reforming the income- 
tax laws. Relief on small incomes is. given, and: the supplementary 
taxation introduced somewhat hurriedly last year is reduced on 
incemes below £36,006 and increased on those above this level. 
Some 90 large taxpayers, including the foreign-owned oil com- 
panies, pay at 26 per cent, the rate applicable for incomes over 
£207,500. The Venezuelan Government requires finance fer its 
social programmes, and apparently intends to profit from the en- 
hanced oil prices and profits now current without interfering with: 
the oil companies’ basic royalty payments. Some small tax-reliefs 
are provided to encourage capital investment in Venezuela, which 
would cover refineries and pipe lines. But the probability remains. 


that Middle East oil productier costs are likely to be well below 
those of the Caribbean: area. 


* 


In order to secure the advantage of an existing large-scale 
Londen buying organisation, Greatermans Stores, Ltd. (of South 
Africa), recently made bids for Peter Robinson, Ltd., shares of 
65s. for each £1 preferred and 16s. 3d. for each 5s. ordinary ex- 
dividends for the year to January 31, 1947. Over 75 per cent, by 
value, of holders have accepted and the transactions will be com- 
pleted. Second interim dividends, payable on January zgth, and 
making Er per cent on preferred and 6 per cent om the ordinary, 
have been declared. The position of the London store and of its 
preference shareholders. will remain unchanged. 


\ * 


A booklet published by the Charterhouse Investment Trust 
discusses the raising of capital funds by industry and describes 
the services provided by the Trust’s two subsidiary companies, 
Charterhouse Finance Corporation and Charterhouse Industria 
Development Company, in this connection. 











AGGREGATE ASSET- 
at 31st March, 1946 
£78,536, 586 






Established over 80 yeara 


Cem 


NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 








Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 

Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 

P. L.. Porter General Manager. 


© Queen Victoria St. ECA 
O. M. Samuel, Manager 


» rs 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £173,000,000 
(1945 Accounts) i 


VACANCY, SENIOR OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATISTICS 


Applications are invited by the Southern Rhodesia Government for the 
post of Senior Professional Officer in the Department of Statistics. 
Applicants must have obtained a degree with first or second class 
honours (or equivalent qualification) in Statistics, or in Mathematics, 
Kconomics or other appropriate main subjects with Statistics, at an 
Institution of University rank, or having obtained a degree with first 
or second class honours (or equivalent qualifications) in Mathematics, 
Economics or other appropriate subject, must have been employed on 
statistical work. Higher degrees in specialised statistical subjects will 
also be considered. Present regulations require ‘‘a specialised degree 
normally involving a four-year course at a University or a specialised 
honours degree of a University involving four years full-time post 
matriculation study and training.’’ Candidates will be expected to 
possess wide statistical experience, preferably extending over a period 
of at least ten years. 

The salary scale will be £935 x 33 to £1,100. Existing regulations 
provide for a cost of living allowance equal to 10 per cent. of the Officer's 
salary with a maximum of £100. There will be prospects of promotion 
to higher pests in the Civil Service. 

Applications, stating age, nationality, marital status, school and 
university career and qualifications, particulars of time spent on Active 
Service, if any, and the names of two persons to whom reference may 
be made, together with testimonials, should be sent to the Government 
Statistician, P.O. Box 791, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, not later than 
28th February, 1947. 5 

The successful applicant will be expected to assume duties as soon as 
possible. Third class rail fare will be paid to the port of embarkation 
and allowances of 10s. per diem for single recruits and £1 per diem for 
married recruits where the recruit is unavoidably delayed at such port. 
A second class passage for the recruit, and half the cost of passages in 
the same class of his wife and dependent children under the age of 
18 years, will be paid by the Government. 

From the port of disembarkation to Salisbury first class rail fare and 
subsistence allowance at approved rates will be paid for the recruit and 
half the cost of similar fares and allowances in respect of his wife and 
family. 

The succassful applicant will be required to furnish a satisfactory 
medical certificate from a Government Medical Officer. 

Canvassing will disqualify applicants. 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1952 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due Ist March next, the BALANCES of the several Accounts in 
the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the night of the 
ist February, and that on and after the 3rd February the Stock will be 
transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas) (Registrars of 
the above Stock). ROWLAND SMITH, Manager. 

Circua Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 7th January, 1947. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 238. 


Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 2 per cent., being at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock of the 
Bank, has been DECLARED for the three months ending 28th February, 
1947, and will be PAYABLE at the bank and its branches on and after 
ist March, 1947, to shareholders of record 31st January, 1947. 

By Order of the Board, 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 

6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. January 15th, 1947. 


‘WISS WINTER SPORTS.—You are invited to join a small party 


\ professional and university people going unspoilt Swiss village 
February and Easter.—Box 403. et 


TIXRANSLATIONS.—Efficient and prompt service by specialists; 
moderate charges.—Please contact P.W.E.A., 11, Gillingham Street, 
W.1. Tel.: ViCtoria 2705. 


| 
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BUCKS COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Required as soon as possiblee MAN TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS. Applicants, “who should possess a Degree in Commerce or 
equivalent quali cations, will be required primzrily to undertake duties 
in connection with General Business Courses (Min. of Labour and 
Min. of Education) for selected Ex-Servicemen, with, in addition, some 
teaching in the Slough Evening Institute and/or Day Continuation 
School. Experience in industry and qualification in Law and Accountancy 
will be additional recommendations. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Revised Burnham Scales for 
Teachers in Technical Colleges, etc., i.e., £300 by annual increments of 
£15 to £525, with allowances for Degree, etc. Recognition may be 
obtained for increment purposes for up to 10 years’ industrial/com- 
mercial experience. 

Applications (no forms issued), with copies of testimonials, should be 
sent immediately to D. R. Barroclough, M.A., Technical School, William 


Street, Slough. Bucks. 
D. E. COOKE, M.A.,. Chief Education Officer. 


A CCOUNTANT/SECRETARY.+-Large American firm engaged in 
+4 international trade requires Chartered or Incorporated Accountant 
as Secretary to its English Company. Unusual opportunity for young 
man with energy, intelligence and keen commercial sense.—Write, giving 
full particulars of education, background, experience, qualifications, 
references and salary required, Box 399. 


Si NA in eA gE eg ee wa seth nT ot I a 
eer SALES MANAGER required by Rothmans, Limited. This is 
4 a key post and only first-class men need apply. Age 35-45. Wide 
knowledge overseas markets—particularly Far East—and previous ex- 
perience of marketing tobacco or perishable commodities essential. Also 
practical experience modern methods market research, advertising, office 
management, sales statistics. Must be prepared undertake journeys 
abroad. Salary according to experience. £1,500 or more.—Address replies 
to the Managing Director at 13-25, Underwood Street, City Road, N.1. 








1 geeeras - (7 years), 38, Oxford Honours, strong interest, fair experi- 
a ence Employer-Employee Relationships, wishes specialise this 
aspect industry, with opportunity put own ideas into practice.—Box 395. 





| Fg pe Financial House has an opening on its Technical Staff for a man 

of wide industrial experience to supervise management surveys. 
He should be a university graduate, have had administrative experience 
in industry as works manager or the equivalent, and have a good 
acquaintance with the principles of management and modern techniques, 
such as budgetary control, costing and production planning. Also for 
experts in the textile industry, textile machinery and chemical en- 
gineering, capable in each case of reporting on production methods and 
layout. Good technical hackground essential. Salary in each case 
according to qualifications. Candidates preferred aged not, over 45.— 
Apply Box 393. 


\COTTISH Business Man, age 40, resident in Edinburgh, with vast 

commercial and organising experience throughout. the U.K. and 
Europe generally on Selling, Marketing and Distribution, seeks agency 
for, or representation of, large English, American or Continental com- 
pany anxious to negotiate, develop: and expand business interests with 
drive and power. First-class bankers’, solicitors’ and mercantile 
credentials available. Excellent contacts at highest levels with ali 
types of Scottish industrial, commercial and other activities. Own 
cars (2). Emoluments possible must be not less than £2,000 p.a. or 
scaled on results. Alternatively would seriously consider Partnership, 
Directorship, etc., against substantial holding.—Apply (in writing only), 
Box 699, Howats, 111 Union Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


EPUTY GENERAL MANAGER sought for old-established agency 
D house and general and engineering merchants in Calcutta and 
Assam. Personality and initiative not less important than thorough 
knowledge of accountancy, administration and commercial experience. 
Attractive salary, cost of living allowance, provident fund and commis- 
sion, with prospects of further promotion. Write fully, indicating 
qualifications and experience.—Box 396. 


JEST AFRICAN AGENT seeks re-engagement requiring ability, 
energy and initiative. Long experience, thorough enowietec 
mainly West and South African markets. Fluent French, Greek, 
Russian. Travel anywhere. Only really remunerative position con- 
sidered.—Box 397. 


DMINISTRATIVE or Executive position, or one leading thereto. 

required by Chartered Accountant, aged 39. Member I.1.A., with 
extensive experience in management control of production, materials, 
selling, personnel, etc.; all modern systems, investigations and reorgani- 
sations. Over £1,000 p.a. earned since 1942.—Write, Box 398. 











A Bone Se. AT THE TURN OF 1946/47, analysis of business and 
+\ finance, 8th year of issue. (Dr) Walter P. Schuck, Editor ‘‘ Argen- 
tine Financial Service,’’ Buenos Aires, Sarmiento 559. . Price £2 2s. each 
copy. 


on PROPERTY CLAIMS on losses due to Nazi aggression. 

International lawyer of repute is willing to advise on industrial and 
private claims. No preliminary fee.—Dr B. Stulz, 5, Milborne Grove, 
London, S.W.10. ’Phone, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., KEN. 3128. 








NV ONOMARKS.—Permanent London Address. Letters redirected. 
a 5s. p.a.—Write, Monomark BCM/MONOAN, W.C. 1. 





‘ALES PUBLICITY MANAGER.—First-class man required by large 

industrial group. Candidates should be experienced in Electrical 
Manufactures and be capable of handling the National Sales Promotion 
Publicity programme for home market. Preference will be given to 
high-grade Executives with similar experience with leading concern. 
Head Office in London.—Applicants, age about 40. should write, giving 
fullest details of personal, educational and business record, and salary 
required, to “P.M. Confidential,’’ Box 401. 


= SALES MANAGER.—Important group of Electrical Manu- 
J facturers require Chief Sales Executive to control all home market 
sales. Applicants must possess extensive commercial and organising 
experience and have held similar appointment with large organisation. 
Headquarters of growo are in London. Salary for successful candidate, 
age about 40, is commensurate with responsibility of the appointment.— 

rite, giving fullest details of personal, educational. business record and 
salary required, to ‘‘G.S.M. Confidential,’’ Box 402. . 
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